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PREFACE. 


Unpver the title which is prefixed to the 
following pages, it is proposed, should en- 
couragement be given, to publish a series of 
numbers or volumes, whieh shall embrace, 

4. Hisroricau Sketrcues of Indian wars, 
battles and exploits ; of the adyentures and 
sufferings of the captives: 

2. ToroGrRaAPHicaL Descriptions of towns 
and places in New-Hampshire, with their 
history, civil and ecclesiastical : 

8. Brocgraraican Memorrs and ANEc- 
poTes of eminent and remarkable persons 
in New-Hampshire, or who have had connec- 
tion with its settlement and history: 

4. Statistical Tables ; Tables of Births, 
Diseases and Deaths: 

5. Meteorological Observations and facts 
relating to climate: 

And such other interesting matter as may 
come to hand, 

The utility of associations for the purpose 
of collecting aud preserving what remains of 
the antiquities and curiosities of a country, 
cannot be questioned. If their sphere of 
enterprize be circumscribed, and they ean 
make no great or valuable discoveries ; they 
may at least keep “ polished the armour’ of 
the present generation—wipe off the dust 
from those perishable monuments of the 
past they may chanee to discover---and leave 
the whole for future historians and antiqua- 
ries toretouch and adorn. Mankind gener- 
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ally are interested in the feelings and pur- 
suits, the history and moral state ef man in 
different ages. Hence arises a fondness for 
even those details, which alone may be un- 
worthy of regard, but which in the aggre- 
gate form the most valuable sources from 
which to learn the exact condition of apeo- 
ple. And perhaps there is no higher men- 
tal pleasure than that produced 1 in “ tracing 
the footsteps of past existence, in walking 
over the ground cultivated by former genera- 
tions, in reviewing the records of their decds, 
and in examining the monuments of their 
industr , wisdom and piety.”> We are thus 
instructed in the powers ef human genius, 
and made acquainted with all the variety of 
character elicited in public trials or private 
sufferings. 

Much has been done in Europe, by the 
patronage of governments, and in America, 
by the enterprize and munificence of indi- 
viduals, to colleet the antiquities and tradi- 
tions of each quarter of the globe. It is un- 
necessary to enumerate the sucieties formed 
with this view since that of Charlemsgae in 
the eighth century ; or to name those great 
lights in history which have preserved the 
knowledge of many eenturies, aad which 
now guide the pilgrim in his wearisome 
search after the treasures of antiquity. 

Exertions, even the most humble, to col- 
lect the scattered fragments of our history, 
we believe will not fail to meet the approba- 
tion of every enlightened mind. Though 
our great historian, Dr. Bevxnap, has pre- 
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sented arich leracy to the people of this 
State, there are still left unexplored many 
sources of information, to which he had not 
time to devote his attention. It is believed 
that some valuable manuscripts and papers 
relating to Important historical events, re- 
main in the possession of those, who, if an 
opportunity presented for their publication 
free of an expense, would cheerfully impart 
them for this purpose for the benefit of so- 
ciety. ‘To rescue from the dust and obscu- 
rity of private repositories such important 
documents as are liable to be lost or destroy- 
ed by the indifference or neglect of those in- 
to whose hands they may have fallen, willbe 
a primary object of our attention. Not as- 
piring to the higher walks of general science, 
we shall confine the range of our exertions 
to the humble task of collecting and pre- 
serving whatever may be useful to others in 
relation to the subjects before mentioned ; 
and we hope in some measure to suceeed in 
rescning from oblivion valuable and impor- 
tant facts, and to contribute a small share to 
the stock of historical knowledge respecting 
our own state. 

Another object is, to excite the attention 
of those versed in the un-written history of 
our state, to the formation of a society at the 
seat of government embracing the general 
plan of the Historical Societies in Massachu- 
setts and New-York. Though New-Hamp- 
shire may be less fruitful of resourres than 
either of those states, we are certain that 
very many interesting subjects deserve a 
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more general inquiry than it is the power 
of individuals to make. No longer ago 
than in 1750, there were hordes of savages 
roaming about the different parts of the state, 
and so late asi781, their last depredations 
were committed in the town of Shelburne. 
om almest every town, on the borders of our 
suter rivers, have been discovered traees 
“ Indian fortifications, dwellings, imple- 
ments, or weapons. And the memory of 
Indian irruptions is new fresh in the minds 
of ouraged people. ‘These circumstances 
are faverable, and should inyite considera. 
tion. 

Descriptions of the varied natural scene- 
ry which our state affords; of the quality 
of the soil, and the productions of different 
parts of the State; of the local advantages, 
trade and manufactures of particular places 
—will be generally interesting frem_ their 
minuteness and accuracy. With the lives 
and characters of eminent and useful wen, 
there are few who wish te be unacquainted. 
To this department of our work we shall 
devote much attention—endeavoring, if we 
publish sketches of persons who are already 
well known, to give at least some additional 
anecdotes of their lives or writings. It 
must be apparent toecyery reflecting mind, 
that as the remaining veterans of the revo- 
lution are fast leaving the stage, much of 
the history of that eventful period is likely 
to be lost, which timely exertions may now 
preserve. We hope to be able to collect 
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personal accounts from many of the suryi- - 
ving actors in that stupendous drama. 

Should our enterprize be crowned with 
success, or should we with much toil be en- 


abled to add aught to the history and knowl- é 
edge of our own state, we shall feel satisfied. = 
Pecuniary profits we are not so quixotic as 4) 





to expect; nor shall we, onthe other hand, 

be lavish of labor to our own disadvantage. 

If the public, or enlightened individuals, | 

think fit to encourage the undertaking, and 

to contribute what information they may 

possess towards furthering our design, we 

shall proceed with diligence, and publish in } 

convenient numbers such colleciions as we i 

have already succeeded in procuring, and 

whatever of value we may hereafter obtain. 
FARMER & MOORE. 

Concord, N. H. January, 1822. 








O.uevices, 


IN RELATION TO THE SUBJECTS ON WHICH THE COMPILERS WISH FOR 


INFOXMATION, 


1. Can you give any information concerning the first settlement 
of your town or village by white people, and the number and con- 
dition of the first settlers; the names of the principal persons ; the 
Circumstances attending the settiement, and the subsequent history 
of the place ? 


2. Are you in possession of any records which will tend to eluci- 
date the Ecclesiasticai History of New Hampshire? Can you 
give any information concerning the erection of churches, and the 
establishment of congregations of the different religious denomina- 
tions, from the earliest periods of settlement; the names of all the 
ministers who have had pastoral charges, the dates of their settle- 
ment and removal, whether by death or otherwise; the name of 
the college at which they were educated, the year, anc their liter- 
ary publications / 
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3. When were Schools and other seminaries of learning first in- 
stituted in your tewn? What have been their numbers at difler- 
ent periods since that time? Can any information be had respecting 
their fuads, number of Scholars, and general character at different 
times from the first settlement to the present day ? 


4, When was the first Printing-press established in your town, 
and by whom? When was the first book, pamphlet, or newspaper 
printed ? 

5 What arethe literary publications of gentlemen who have 
resided in your town? Whenand where were they printed, and 
what the number of pages they contain ? 

6. Have you any public Libraries? If any, when were they 
first instituted ; when incorporated, and what is the number of vol 
umes in each ? 

7. What are the names of those belonging to your town who 
have received a college education? At what college, and when 
did they graduate? 


$. What remarkable laws, customs, or usages, either local or 
general at early periods of our colonial establishment, haye come 
40 your knowledge? 


9. Can you furnish descriptions, drawings, or other communica- 
tions concerning mines, mineral springs, ancient forlifications, cav- 
erns, mountais, or any other natural curiusities, together with mi- 
nute information concerning the dates of their discovery, or of oth- 
er remarkable events respecting them, and in general, every fact 
which may throw light on their origin and history. 

10 Do you possess any records concerning seasons remarkable 
either for the extremes of heat or cold, scarcity or plenty? Can 
you communicate bills of mortality, histories of epidemicks, &c. 


11. Is it in your power to furnish any information concerning 
the Indian tribes which formerly inhabited vour town or vicinity ; 
concerning their number and condition when first visited by the 
whites; their trade, disputes, wars, and treaties, either among them- 
selves, or with the white people; their character, customs and gen- 
eral history. 


12. What were the /ndian names of the mountains. rivers. lakes, 


or other remarkable places in your neighborhood? And what is 
the traditional import of those names ? 


13. What were the number and pames of those belonging to 
your town, who were killed or died in service during the Ameri- 
can revolution, and during the late war between this country and 
Great Britain? 


14 What associations have you for religious or literary improve- 
ment, or the encouragement of the arts? 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF AN- 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 
Hf. By Jacog B. Moork. 


DOVER, N. 


[THE reader cannot expect fo find, in the history of so recent a 
settlement as that of Andover, much to interest his fancy or im- 
prove his mind, It is to the earlier efforts of our pilgrim fathers, 
that we must look for examples of heroic piety and perseyerance 
amid the dangers which surrounded them, both of famine and say- 
age war. ‘There is still an inducement to collect the facts in the 
early history of even the younger towns, fromthe reflection that 
so much has been lost in the history of the older. Timely exer, 
tions only can preserve for the use of posterity, those particulars 
concerning events of the present day, which we are all so anx- 
ious to know respecting “times of old.” With this view, the 
writer of the following sketch has endeavored to bring into a small 
compass, every material fact relating to his native town; and 
whether they be valuable or not, his satisfaction rests in having 
rescued from forgetfulness circumstances, which, if not interesting 
at the present day, may become so to those who shall hereafter o¢- 


cupy the lands lately cultivated by our fathers. ] 


Ar9 
borough, is situated im latitude 43° 27 north, and 
oo 9 


is bounded on the north by New-Chester, east by 
the Pemigewasset river, a branch of the Merri- 
mack, which separates the town frem Sandborn- 
ten; south by Salisbury, and west by Wilmot— 
in length about ten miles from east to west; its 
average width four miles from north to seuth— 
centaining 29,883 acres, or nearly forty-six square 
miles. 

Pemigewasset river, which forms the eastern 
beundary, is a rapid stream, subject to sudden 
swells irom the numerous brooks and riyulets 


ANDOVER, a post-town in the county of Hills- 
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cwater, so called from its 


dark appearance, which passes rapidly through 
the southwesterly part of the town inte Salisbary. 
This stream aflords numerous fish, and many fine 
mil-seats. 

There are five ponds ia Andover, the farvest 
of whieh 1S calied Chance pend, situated is the 
easterly part of the town, the outlet of which 
pyasSes thrergh Saisbury- Village into the Pen ge- 
wasseft, a little below Webster’s wd This 


; ¢ , eal ‘ ’ Orr is ; . o 
pond i3 about twe miles in length, differing from 
‘ / 


t 


t 


: git 
ene-lalf to three-fourths of a mile in * vidth, 
| ilies near the centre of the town, and 


is about one mile in length and three-tourtine ol a 


mile width ‘There is anisland situated in the 
easterly part ef Loon pond, which has long been 
the resort of summer pieasure parties, affording a 
beautityl shade and several kinds of wild fruits: 
fj IS isl: nd CQ! tains thre Or fi Ur acres. The othe) 
penis are called Alésw, 4dder and Nether. All 
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of 
necting streams are found salmon trout. 

Andover abounds with hills and dales, being in 
some places recky and barren. On the north is a 
range ef mountai is, which divides the town from 
Naw hesier. [t commences near the Pemige- 
wasset river, and extends westwardly about ten 
miles to the intersection of the Grafton and fourth 
N. H. turnpikes. ‘These mountains are called 


of them afford many fish, and in some of the con- 


Ye 

Ragge d, from their appearance, being in all parts 
brekea, and in many places bleak and precipitous. 
About two-thirds of the soutbern side a e cle 2ar- 
ed, and afford good pasture lands. In some parts, 
settlements have been made, and snug farms form- 
ed some way up their sides. i'hese rural im- 
provements, with the racky barrier behind, pre- 
sent from other eminences a pictures: que appear- 
ance. A little west of the centre of the range, 
there penetrates a stream of water from New- 
Chester, on which are situated several mills. In 
its passage through achasm in the mountain, the 
water tumbles over a ledge of rocks nearly two 
hundred feet in the distance of a hundred rods. 
When the stream is raised by heavy rains or melt- 
ing snows, the presen is very imteresting and 
serand. From the foot of these falls the ascent is 
not diflicult on either side the whele distance up. 
The highest summit, which is a little west of the 


rivulet, by a late calculation,* is found to be 1700 


feet above the level of the pond, a little seuth of 


its base. There are several caverns in this rate 
of mountains,seme of which have been explored 
to a considerable distance. but contain much rub- 
bish, decayed leaves, limbs of trees, vegetable 
mould, bones of animals, &c. The dividing line 
between Andover and New-Chester passes over 
the summit ef the Ragred Mountains. 


——w ee eee 


By Mr. Ben 
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The soil of this town isin many parts very good, 
producing excellent wheat, rye and corn, and is in 
general good for orchardiag, and for other fruits 
common in this part of the country. Experiments 
have frequently been made with trees more com- 
mon in a southern latitude, but none have been 
brought to maturity, by reason of the severity of 
the winters. The highlands, though hard of 
cultivation, are exceedingly fertile, and some of 
the best farms are situated en the hills in the wes- 
terly part of the tewn, and on the southerly side 
of the Ragged Mountains. There is some rich 
intervale land stretching along the Blackwater 
river; and on the seuthern and south-western bor- 
ders of Loon and Chance ponds, are some valuable 
timber lands, the natural growth being principally 
hard pine and sprace—much of which has been 
conveyed in rafts down the river to Boscawen aud 
Concord.* The growth of wood, in the other 
parts of the town, Is principally oak, beech and 
suyar-maple. Seventy years ago, the whole town 
was a forest, inhabited only by wild beasts. From 
its first settlement until within afew years, the in- 
habitants have annually supplied themselves with 
sugar frem their own farms; but the trees now be- 
ginning to decay, and little pains being taken in 
their preservation, this branch ef domestic econo- 
my is almost wholly neglected. 

In some parts of the town, near the Ragged 
Mountains, are found masses of excellent granite, 
which has as yet been made but little use of. 
There is also every indicatien of iron ore in the 
southerly part of the range. In passing over the 
ledges, it has invariably been found that the nee- 
die was more or less attracted. Considerable 
quantities of iron ore haye been taken from the 





* Fhe timbers for the Concord Bridge, when it was first built, 
were procured near Chance pond. 
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southern borders of Loon pond. Black lead of 
superior quality has also been frequently found at 
the foot ef the meuntains. These circumstances 
certainly indicate the existence ef some valuable 
minerals in this mountainous range, and sheuld in- 
vite the attention of those versed in mineralogical 
science. | | 

The woods of Andover, when the proprietors 
of the tract first entered upon their lands, were 
plentifully stecked with game. Meose, deer, 
bears, wild-cats, &c. were every day to be seen, 
and the settlers were obliged to guard their flocks 
from their midnight incursions. Deer were very 
numerous, and so late as 1783, the tewn voted a 
premium of five dollars for every deer killed by 
the inhabitants. Beavers, etters, and ether quad- 
rupeds, were also common, and were for a lew 
years asource of profit to the inhabitants. 

The fourth New-Hampshire Turnpike passes 
threugh the north-western part of Andever and 
intersects with the Grafton turnpike near the 
western linn In 1763, there was but one path 
cut threugh the town near the centre, winding 
round the pond, and leading back to the Pemige- 
wasset. The lines between Salisbury* and An- 
dover were perambulated and marked this year 
by the selectmen of beth tewns; and seon after 
the boundaries between Andover and New-Ches- 
ter were established in like manner. The roads 
threugh this town are now good, and the inhabit- 
ants are censtantly improving them. 

‘Travellers passing over the stage-road_ threugh 
Andover, have but an imperfect view of its soy. 
They can indeed see little but the bleak and con- 
iused pile of the Ragged Mountains on the north, 
and the darkly wooded sides of the Kearsarge on 
the west, There are several convenient dwel- 





* Originally called Stevenstown, from the name of one of the 
grantees, 
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lings, and geod farms sitaated on the turnpike; al- 
so three public heuses and the post-oilice. Anda 
meeting-bouse is seon to be erected in that part of 
the town. But the principal settlements, and the 
oldest and best cultivated farms are situated in the 
centre ef the town. The first meeting-house, 
built in conformity with the conditions “of the 
grant, was torn down ia 1795—and the present 
one erected on the 3d of May, 1796, and dedica- 
ted to the service and honor of the Christian re- 
ligien Jan. 5th, 1797. This house is a spacieus 
and weil finished building, but ts now decaying, 
having never been painted. Its cost was about 
$2: 200. There are new inthe town of Andover 
about 245 dwelling-houses; 4 stores; 4 taverns; 
5 saw-mills; 3 grist-mlls, with double runs of 
stones ineach; 2carding machines; 2 clething 
mills; % bark mills, and 2 tanneries. ‘The first 
saw-mill was builtin 1767, the proprietors grant- 
ing 40/, to the person who built it, together with 
the water privilege and site, “ on condition that he 
should saw all the logs which the proprietors 
sheuld haul te the mill, at the halves for ten 
years.” ‘The number of inhabitants was in 1775, 
179 ; in 1790, 645; in 1890, 1133; in 1810, 1259; 
and in 1820, 1642—giving for this latter year an 
average of abou seven persens for each family. 
The body of inhabitants are industrious farmers, 
raising erdinarily a surplus with which to furaish 
their families the “little necessaries,” which com- 
mon custem or inelination invite them to precure. 
Andover was granted by the proprietors* of 
lands purchased of John Tufton Mason in 1746, 


te the following persons, viz: 





* The names of the original proprietors or grantors of Andover, 
were, Theodore Atkinson, Mark H. Wentworth, Richarc Wibird, 
John Wentworth, George Jaffrey, Samuel Moore, Nathaniel Mes- 
serve, Thomas Packer, ‘Thomas Walli ingford, Jotham Odiorne, Josh- 


wa Pierce and John Mollat. 
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Edmund Brown, William Swain, Archelaus 
‘Lakeman, John Hoyt, John Brown, Daniel Cram, 
Nathan Row, Amos Dwinell, Daniel Sanborn, 
* John Sanborn, Joseph Gove, Benjamin Leavitt, 
_ Nathan Longfellow, David Norton, Walter W il- 
- liams, Benjamin Swett, jun. Benjamin Shaw, Ben- 
+ jamin Tilton, Joseph Prescott, Thomas Sillia,t 
Israel Blake, John Ellis, Daniel Weare, Nathan- 
jel Healey, Benjamin Sanborn, Robert Miller aud 
Tebias Lakeman, of Hampton-Falls. 

Edward Brown and Jonathan Beck, of Salis- 
bury, Mass. 

Samuel Batbrick, of Portsmouth. 

Ezekiel Worthen, Joseph Weare, Samuel 
Blake, jun. John Chapman, Samuel Blake, Nathan 
Dow, Samuel French, William Brewn Clough, 
Jesse Prescutt,t and Ebenezer Loyerin, of Men- 
sengton. 

Anthony Emery, John Marston, Simon Marston, 
Joshua Towle, Daniel Marston, John Leavitt, Jon- 


=a so I ae FoR 


athan Leavitt. and Nathaniel Bachelder, of 


Flanpton. 

Samuel French, Richard Smith, Benjamin Ea- 
ton, Joseph French, Hezekiah Carr and Benjamin 
French, of South-Hampion and Hampton-Falls. 

David Page, David Lowol, Naasen Cass and Jo- 
seph Rawlins, of Ezeler. 

Jonathan Sanborn, of Kingston; and Robert 
Calfe, of Chester. 

The boundaries of the grant were thus descri- 
bed—* Beginning at agreat reck on the westerly 
side of Pemigewasset river, which rock is the 
north-easterly beund ef a tract of land granted 
to Ebenezer Stevens, Jedidiah Philbrick and oth- 
ers, by said proprietors; then running W. i7°S. 
i0 miles; then beginning again at said reck, run- 
ning up said river so far as to contain’ feur miles 
upon a strait line; thence W. 17°S. 10 miles; 





+ So spelt in the original grant. 
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thence ona strait line to the end of the first ten 
mile line.” 

he conditions imposed upon the grantees were 
as follow:——“ That Siteca families be settled 
unon said tract of land, each having a house of 
sixteen feet square at joant, or equal thereto, and 
four acres of land cleared and fitted for tillage or 
mowing upon their respective shares, within four 
years next after the granting hereef; and fifteen 
families more, se settled, within six years from the 
granting hereof; and thirty families more within 
teu years from the cranting hereof. That within 
eight years from the granting hereef a meeting- 
heise | be built for the worship ef God, and fitted 
for that purpose for the use ef the inhabitants 
there; aod that they maintain and support the 
constant preaching of the gospel there after the 
expiration of tenyears fromthe granting hereof. 
That ail white- -pine trees, fit for masting the royal 
navy, be and hereby are reserved and granted to his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors forever Jor that 
purpose. Provided always, that in case of an In- 
dian war within any of the terms ef years above 
limited for the doing any of the said matters and 
things aforesaid, by “the said owners to be done, 
the same number of years as such war shall last 
shall be allowed after that impediment shall be 
removed.” 

The town was divided into eighty-one rights, 
eighteen of which were reserved by the grautors, 
ene for the first ordained minister, one for the 
parsenage, and one for the support of schools. 
The remaining sixty rights, consisting each of two 
lets of 100 acres and one of 80 acres, belonged to 
the sixty grantees. 

Andover was originally called Vew Breton, in 
honor of those brave. men who achieved the Cap- 
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ture of Cape Breton in 1745.* Of the forces 
which were engaged in this enterprize, New- 
Hampshire furmshed about five hundred men, 
chiefly in one reviment of eight companies under 
the commaud of Col. Samuel Moore. Most of 
the grantees of Andover were out in this expedi- 
tion, the result of which, says Dr. Belknap, “ fil- 
led America with joy, and Europe with astcnish- 
ment.” . Walter Williams commanded a company 
in the regiment of Col. Moore, and Anthony Eme- 
ry was the regimental surgeon. Capt. Wiliams 
was a brave commander, and among the must re- 
spectable inhabitants of Hampton-Falls. Dr. Eme 
ery wasagentleman of liberal education, and grad- 
vated at Harvard College in 1736. Some of his 
descendants now live in Andover. ‘Lhis town re- 
tained the name of New-Breton until June 25, 
1779, when it was incorporated by the name it 
now bears. 

The first inhabitant of Andover was Joseph 
Fellows, who moved into town from Boscawen in 
1761. His daughter Peggy, (now Mrs. Woodbu- 
ry, of Corinth, Vt.) was the first child born in 
town, and sue is now 58 years of age. Mr. Fel- 
lows died March 14, 1811,aged 84. Elias Raine 
was the next settler, and William Morey the 
third: both came into town soon after Mr. Fel- 





* The island of Cape Greton is situated between latitude 45° and 
47° N. about 15 leagues distant from Cape Ray, the 8. W. extreme 
ity of Newfoundland——bving separated from the main land of Nova- 
Scotia bv a narrow strait of six leagues in length. ‘This island had 
been deemed of littie importance by the English and French, who 
lad successively held possession of it, until the beginning of the 
last century, when the latter becaine aware of its importance, 
from its central situation and the convenience of its ports. They 
accordingly built a fortified town on the S. E. side of the island, 
two miles and a quarter in ciicumference, to which they gave the 
name of Louisbourgh. It was fortified in every accessible part with 
a rampart of stone from 30 to 36 feet in height,and a ditch 80 feet 
wide, It was so strong as to be styled “ the Dunkirk of America.” 
For the particulars relating to the capture of Cape Breton, the 
reader is referred to Belknap’s Hist. N. H. vol. ii. and Mass. Hist. 
Coll. vol. i. of the first series. 
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lows. Mr. Raino died Sept. 20, 1787; Mr. Mo» 
rey in 1814. Edward Ladd, another of the first 
settlers, moved in soon after Mr. Morey. His 
grandfather, Nathaniel Ladd, emigrated from 
Scotland in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and his father settled in Exeter, where 
he was born. He was a soldier in the “* old 
French war,” as it is called, which commenced 
in 1744—was an industrious man, and acquired a 
good estate. He died July 22, 1818, aged 62. 
His son, John, was the first male child born in 
Andover. 

The first settlement of the town progressed 
very slowly, the inhabitants being subjected to 
many and great privations. They were unable 
to procure bread-stuff without travelling ten or 
fifteen miles, and were then obliged to convey it 
home on their backs. The woeds supplied them 
with animal foed, which they took in abundance 
with their guns and traps. ‘There were no inhab- 
itants north from whom they could receive assist- 
ance, and the difficulties of a communication with 
those situated below them, rendered their situa- 
tion less pleasing. ‘The men of those days, how- 
ever, partaking of the spirit common to New. 
Enlanders, overcame all difficulties by persever- 
ance, and secured to their families a quiet and 
peaceful possession—making the wilderness re- 
sound with human activity, and planting gardens 
amid the shaggy and barren mountains. 

It may be said with justice of the early set- 
tlers of this country, that the spread of the gos- 
pel and the establishment of churches were their 
principal objects. We accordingly find these ob- 
jects distinctly provided for in almost all the orig- 
inal grants of our towns. One ef the conditions 
required of the grantees of Andover was, that a 
meeting house should be built within eight years 
after the grant, and the preaching of the gospel 
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constantly maintained. The proprietors erected 
a convenient house, and preaching was occasional- 
ly had; but no minjster was formally settled until 
3782. Inthe early part of this year a church 
was gathered; and on the 30th of October, the 
Rev. Jostan Bapcock was ordained to its pastoral 
charge. He was a native of Miltor, Mass. ; re- 
ceived his education at Harvard College, and 

raduated in t7°%. He is a good scholar, a chari- 
table and industrious man. The church remained 
united under his ministry for more than fifteen 
years, when many of the members embraced dif- 
ferent opinions, or became otherwise alienated; 
and the society grew so small, that in 1809, he 
proposed resigning bischarge. His farewell ser- 
mon to the people, on dissolving his connexion 
with them, was an affectionate appeal to their un- 
derstandings on the evils of divisions and strife 
in religious communities, and an earnest exhorta- 
tion to them not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together for the public worship of God, 
even though his exertions had failed to increase 
their spiritual blessings. Mo other congregational 
minister was ever settled in town, and there are 
now comparatively few of that denomination of 
christians. The people are at present somewhat 
divided in religious sentiment. ‘The most numer- 
ous class are undoubtedly those called Union Bap- 
tists.* “There are some calvinistic baptists, and 
some congregationalists; also a society of unt;er- 
salists, incorporated in 1818. 

In the year t8O1, there was a revival of reli- 
gion among the Freewill Baptists; and in 1803, 
Elder Elijah Watson, who now resides in Suttor, 
was ordamed. He remained in this place how- 


* (he name of Union Baptists has been recently assumed, for 
the purpose of quieting different opinions. Many who were in 
union with the F'reewill Baptists disliked the name; and we 
believe the term Union comprehends several classes who differ on 
miner and unimportant points. 
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ever but a few years. In 1810, a great number 
4 were added to the connexion, and Elder Ebene- 
| zer Chase was ordained, who, with short inter- 
f ruptions, has preached to the society until very 
lately. In 1819 and 1520, a great reformation oc- 
< curred, under the ministration of those calling 
themselves Curist-zans, without any party name; 
and the first church, under that appellation, was 
gathered here in Sept. 18.9, and now consists of 
107 members. It is in connexion with the * New- 
Hampshire Caristian Conference,” and is now un- 
| der the pastoral care of Elders Young and Slee- 
| ‘per.*, The second church, of the same denomin- 
ation, was gathered in May, 1820, and contams 
25 members, under the care of Elder Young. 
Both these churches form “the First Union Bap» 
tist Society of Andover,” which is much the lar- 
gest religious society in town. 

In July, 1819, Elder Ebenezer Chase commen- 
ced the publication of a periodical paper, called 
the ‘ Relwious Informer,’ issued once a month. 
At that time his subscription list amounted to 
110; since which it has increased to nearly 800. 
Mr. Chase is both editor and printer, baving for 
some time used a press of his own contrivance, 
and learnt to work at his new employment entire- 
ly without assistance. His paper is devoted to the 
dissemination of the principles of the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs, and is as well executed 
as some of the country prints where we may sup- 
pose the publishers have been regularly educated 
ID the art. 








* Elder Peter Young was ordained im York, Me. Sept. 9, 1808— 
commenced preaching in Deerfield, N. H. in 1812, where he con- 
tinued unti! 1819. when le removed to Andover. Elder Nehemiah 
Sleeper is a native of Andover, and was ordained with Elder Wil- 
liam True, June 17, 1817. Elder T. died on the 11th Oct 1818—- 
he wasa young man of unblemished moral character, and much 
respected. Elder Jesse Thompson was also ordained to the work of 
an evangelist June 7, 1821. 
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All sects have aright to assemble at the meet- 
ing house, and at seasons of public worship it 1s 
generally occupied by one or the other. It 1s be- 
lieved that in few places has greater harmony 
prevailed among the different denominatiens, than 
in Andover ; and it is to be hoped this cbristian 
liberality, so creditable to the people, will always 
characterize them. 

There are in Andover fourteen schooi districts, 
in twelve ef which are well finished school- 
houses. A public school has for several years 
been kept near the centre of the town; and Mr. 
Josepu Noyes, who died Dec. 23d, 1818, lett funds 
in the hands of his Executor to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars, beside some real estate, for 
the establishment and support of an academy. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that the bene- 
fits likely to result frem this munificent bequest, 
are restricted by the unfavorable situation located 
fer the academy.* Had the donorseen fit to have 
se'ecied a more convenient and central spot, far 
greater present, if not ; ermanent, advantages 
must have been derived. It is not, however, be- 
coming te complain of the manner of bestowing a 
cift, if the gift be valuable; and the inhabitants 
of Andover will long remember with delight their 
most distinguished benefactor. 

Mr. Noyes was a native of Hampstead in this 
state. He commenced business early in life in 
Haverhill—thence remeved to Salisbury, where 
ke continued till within a few years of his death, 
when he moved into Andover. He was from his 





* Extract from Mr. Noyes’ Will. 

““Tiem 4th. 1 do hereby direct my Executor to take ten thousand 
dollars out of my personal property and bank steck, and appropri- 
ate it for the support of a public school—-said school,to be under the 
direction of six directors, who shal] at first be appointed by my Ex- 
ecutor, and efter that they shall fill their own vacancies. The 
house for said school to be built on the farm onwhich I now live— 
which farm | also give and bequeath for the support of said school. 


. 


said school to be denominated Noyes’ Scuoo1.” 
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youth a very industrious man, and by his own hands 
accumulated the estate which he left, amounting 
to about $17,000. He was always punctual to 
full every engagemeut—and was strictly upright 
in his dealings. He died at the age of 54—lea- 
ving the remainder of his preperty in the hands 
of his Exeeutor, Robert Barber, Esq. of Andover, 
for the education and support of his three chil- 
dren. | 

Doct. Stas Barnanp was the first physician 
who settled in town, and was a man of respecta- 
ble talents, and a useful citizen. He wasa native 
of Bolton, Mass.~ came to Andover in 1792, and 
died June 25, 1795. Dr. Barnard was a descend: 
ant from Francis Barnard, whe, for a while, lived 
in Hartford, Con. but removed from thence’ to 
Amherst, Mass. He was the common ancestor 
of the distinguished divines of this name who 
have been an honor to New England. 

Doct. Jacos Baitey Moore, whe succeeded 
Dr. Barnard, was born Sept. 5, 1772, at George- 
town, on the Kennebeck, Maine. His ancestors 
were of Scotland, and emigrated to this country in 
the early part of the last century. His father, 
who was also of the medical profession, was a 
surgeon on board a public vessel in the revolution, 
and was esteemed skilful. Dr. Moore acquired 
his education principally by his own industry. He 
settled in Andover in 1796, and practised his pro- 
fession withgreat success until 1812, when he re. 
ceived the appointment of surgeon’s mate in the 
lithregiment of U.S. infantry. He continued 
in the service until December of that year, when 
he returned to his family much indisposed, and 
died of a lung complaint on the 10th of January, 
1813. From his youth he had cultivated music, 
and composed several excellent pieces, some of 
which were published in Holyoke’s Repository. 
He also had a taste for poetry, and wrote numere 
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ous songs and epistles, some of which were pub- 
lished in the newspapers. _ 

The present physicians in Andover, are Doc- 
tors Silas Merrill and Tilton Elkins 

JonatHan Weare, Esq. a much respected and 
useful citizen, and who for many years sustained 
someof the most important offices of the town, 
wasa native of Seabrook. His grandfather was 
a brother of the Hon. Meshech Weare, celebra- 
ted as one of the first worthies of New-Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Weare died en the 18th of January, 
1816,at the age of 60 years. Jonathan Weare 
was the first Justice of the Peace in Andover; 
and it appears from the town records that at a 
meeting in 1779 he was selected by the inhabie 
tants to be commissioned by the government as a 
civil magistrate. This was indeed a bigh proof 
of the confidence reposed in his integrity and jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Wiittam Brake was a native of Kensing- 
ton—moved with his father, when a youth, to Ex- 
eter-—thence came to Andover He died on the 
18th of March, 1812, aged 62 years. Mr. Blake 
was a man of acute understanding, and in all the 
transactions of life was exceedingly upright and 
honorable. He was viewed for many years as one 
ef the fathers of the town. 








Names of soldiers from the town of Andover serving in the revolu- 
_ tion. 

John Chandler, Nathaniel Call, Ezekiel Fellows.* Paul Smith 
Marston, Thomas Sleeper, Joshua Danford, Edward Danford, Josi- 
ah Hains, Joseph Tucker, Benjamin Fellows, Joseph Fellows, Rob- 
ert Wise, John White, Thomas Welch. 

-2+o-— 


Commitl<* of Safety in1775.--Simuel Blake, Paul Smith Mars- 
ton, Thomas Blake, Joseph Severens and Moses Clough. 
—— +o 
Justices of the Peace in Andover since 1779. —+Jonathan Weare, 


tJacob B. Moore, Ephraim Eastman, Wi'ham Proctor, Robert Bar- 
ber, Willard Emery, tBeojamin Thompson. 


Robert Barber, Justice of the Peace and Quorum. 





ea 7 . . 
Now a pensioner. +Deceased. t Resigned. 
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4 ; BILL OF MORTALITY FOR 39 YEARS, 
Furnished the compiler by the Rev. Josiah Badcock. 
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N. B. A mortal sickness (the dysentery) prevailed in 1802; 
during which year, as will be seen above, 42 persons were swept 
away, principally children. In 1812, the typhus fever was general- 
ly mortal, being of a very malignant species, and 21 died, chiefly in 
the meridian of life. The annual average of deaths, for the last 


forty years has been about eleven. 
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LOVEWELL’S FIGHT. 


[We have introduced into this number of the Collec- 
tions an historical memoir of the engagement of Capt. 
John Lovewell, of Dunstable, with the Indians at Pig- 
wacket, now Fryeburg in’ Maine. This memoir was 
written and published in 1725, together with a sermon on 
the occasion, by Rev. Thomas Symmes, a respectable 


clergyman of Bradford, Mass. The copies of the first . 


edition have become exceedingly scarce, and those of the 
last edition printed at Fryeburg are seldom to be met with. 
The account has ever been regarded as an authentick 
relation of that memorable event. It was published the 
same year the engagement took place, while all the cir- 
cumstances were fresh in the recollection of the survivors, 
and its truth is attested by two who had a conspicuous 
share in the action. 

Capt. Lovewell was one ofthe most adventurous and 
enterprising men of the country. Having long lived in 
one of the frontier towns, which was much exposed to the 
depredations of the Indians, he had become inured to 
danger, and accustomed to the mode of savage warfare. 
There is a traditional account of his attacking and killing 
seven Indians on Lovewell’s mountain in Washington, in 
this state, which must have been sometime before his at- 
tack on the Pigwackets. Itis related that these Indians 
had been making depredations in some place in Massa- 
chusetts, dnd were pursued by Capt. Lovewell with a 
small party of men, who on crossing a high hill, discover- 
ed a smoke which they concluded was made by the In- 
dians. Lovewell’s party accordingly proceeded to the 
place, which was at the foot of what is now called Love- 
well’s mountain, surrounded the Indians in ‘the night, and 
killed six of them in theircamp; but the seventh fled, 
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whom they pursued, and, with the assistance of their 


dogs, took and killed. 

In 1724, two men were found to be missing from Dun- 
stable,the residence of Capt. Lovewell. A scout of eleven 
went in quest of them, who were fired upon by thirty of 


“ the enemy, and nine of them were killed. The other 


two made their escape, though one of them was badly 
wounded. Another party subsequently fell into their 
ambush ; one was killed, four wounded, and the rest for- 
tunately retreated. 

The General Court of Massachusetts having offered 
100/. currency for every scalp, several volunteer com- 
panies were induced to go forth in pursuit of the enemy. 
Among these companies was that of the intrepid Love- 
well. On their first excursion to the northward of Lake 
Winipiseogee, they discovered on the 19th December, 
an Indian wigwam in which were a man and a boy. They 
killed and scalped the man and brought the boy alive to 
Boston, where they received the reward, promised by 
law and a handsome gratuity besides. 

This success encouraged them, and the company be- 
ing augmented from thirty to seventy, they marched a 
second time. Their provision falling short, thirty of 
them were dismissed by lot and returned. The remain- 
ing forty continued their march till they discovered a 
track, which they followed till they saw a smoke just be- 
fore sunset, by which they judged the enemy were en- 
camped for the night. They kept themselves concealed 
till after midnight, when they silently advanced, and dis- 
covered ten Indians asleep, round a fire by the side of a 
frozerpond. Lovewell now determined to make sure 
work ; and placing his men conveniently, ordered them 
to fire, five at once, as quick after each other as possible, 
and another part to reserve their fire: He gave the sig- 
nal by firing his own gun, which killed two of them; the 
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men firing according to his direction, killed five more on 
the spot ; the other three starting up from their sleep, 
two of them were immediately shot dead by the reserve ; 
the other, though wounded, attempted to escape by cross- 
ing the pond, but was seized by a dog and held fast till 
they killed him. Thus in a few mmutes the whole compa- 
ny was destroyed, and some attempt against the frontiers 
of New-Hampshire prevented ; for these Indians were 
marching from Canada, well furnished with new guns, and 
plenty of ammunition ; they had also a number of spare 
blankets, mockaseens and snow-shoes for the accommo- 
dation of the prisoners they expected to take, and were 
within two days’ march of the frontiers. The pond 
where this exploit was performed is at the head of a 
branch of Salmon-Fall river in the township of Wake- 
field, and has ever since borne the name of Lovewell’s 
pond. Within our recollection this action has been spo- 
ken of by elderly people with an air of exultation.—The 
company proceeded to Boston through Dover, which 
place they entered in triumph, having their ten scalps 
stretched on hoops, and elevated on poles. In Boston, 
they received the bounty of 1000/. from the public 
treasury. 

Capt. Lovewell now conceived the bold design of at- 
tacking the villages of Pigwacket, on the upper part of 
the river Saco, which had been the residence of a for- 
midable tribe. ‘The Indians at this place were now un- 
der the command of Paugus, a noted warrior, whose 
name inspired terror on the frontier settlements. The 
account of this enterprize is minutely related in the fol- 
lowing memoir which is inserted entire and without any 
alteration of the language. ] 


It was about the 16th of April, 1725, that the brave 
and intrepid Captain Jonn Lovewett began the arduous 
and perilous undertaking, of marching from Dunstable 
Pigwacket, with forty six men rnder his command. 
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They had travelled but a short distance before Toby, 
an Indian, falling sick, was obliged to return, which he 
did with great reluctance. 

- When they had marched as far as Contoocook,* Mr. 
William Cummings, of Dunstable, became so disabled 
by a wound that he had received from the enemy some 
time before, that the Captain dismissed him, together 
with a kinsman of his to accompany him back. » 

They proceeded on to Ossapy, and at this place Mr. 
Benjamin Kidder, of Nutfield,t falling sick, the Captain 
nite a halt, and tarried while they built a small forti- 
fication for a place of refuge to resort to if there should 
be occasion. Here he left his doctor, a sergeant and 
seven other men, to take care of Kidder. And they left 
at this place also, a considerable quantity of their pro- 
visions, to lighten the loads of the men and facilitate their 
march ; in which they intended should serve as a re- 
cruit on their return. 

With his company now reduced to only thirty four 
men with himself, Captain Lovewell, not at all disheart- 
ened by his misfortunes, proceeded on his march from 
his fortification at Ossapy for Pigwacket, about forty 
miles distant from said fort, throu f a rough wilderness. 

The names of those who acheted on from Ossapy, and 
who engaged Paugus, with his gang of about eighty In- 
dians, are as follow, (except one who, like a coward, ran 


from them at the beginning of the engagement, and sneak- 
ed back to the fort, and whose name is unworthy of be- 
ing transmitted to gt at a nag are the names of 


those brave fellows, who boldly and successfully con- 
tended with more than twice their number, viz. 

Captain Joun Lovewe tt, Lieutenant Joseph Farwell, 
Lieutenant Jonathan Robbins, Ensign John Harwood, 
Sergeant Noah Johnson, Robert Usher, Samuel Whiting, 
allof Dunstable. Ensign Seth Wyman, Corporal Thom- 
as Richardson, Timothy Richardson, Ichabod Johnson, 
Josiah Johnson, all of Woburn. Eleazer Davis, Josiah 
Davis, Josiah Jones, David Melvin, Eleazer Melvin, Ja- 
cob Farrar, Joseph Farrar, all of Concord. Chaplain 
Jonathan Frye, of Andover. Sergeant Jacob Fullam, of 
Weston. Corp. Edward. Lingfield, of Nutfield. Jona- 
than Kittridge, Solomon Keyes, of Billerica. JohnJefis, 
Daniel Woods, Thomas Woods, John Chamberlain, Eli- 
as Barron, Isaac Lakin, Joseph Gilson, all of Groton. 
Ebenezer Ayer, Abiel Asten, of Haverhill. 

*[Boscawen. tLenudonderry.]} 
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From the Thursday before the battle, the company 
were apprehensive they were discovered and dogged by 
the enemy ; and on Friday night, the watch heard the 
Indians about the camp bad alarmed the company, but it 
being very dark, they could make no further discovery. 

On Saturday the eighth of May, while they were at 
prayers, very early in the morning, they heard a gun; 
and some little time after they espied an Indian on a point, 
that ran into Saco Pond. aa 

They now concluded that the design of the gun, and 
the Indian’s discovering himself, was to draw them that 
way+They expected now without fail to be attacked, 
ob it was proposed and consulted, whether it would be 
prudent to venture an engagement with the enemy, (who 
they perceived were now sufficiently alarmed) or en- 
deavour a speedy retreat. The men generally and bold- 
ly answered, “ We came to see the enemy ;_ we have all 
along prayed God we might find them; and we had 
rather trust Providence with our lives, yea, die for our 
country, than try to return without seeing them, if we 
might, and be called cowards for our pains.” 

The Captain readily complied to lead them on, though 
not without manifesting some apprehensions; and, sup- 
posing the enemy were ahead of them, (when, as it prov- 
ed they were in the rear) ordered the men to lay down 
their packs, and march with the greatest caution, and in 
the utmost readiness. 

When they had marched about a mile and a half, or 
two miles, Ensign Wyman espied an Indian coming to- 
wards them, whereupon he gave a signal, and they all 
squatted, and let the Indiancome on. In a short time, 
several guns were fired at him; upon which the Indian 
fired upon Capt. Lovewe t, with beaver-shot, and wound- 
ed him mortally, (as is supposed) though he made but 


_ little complaint, and was still able to travel, and at the 


same time wounded Mr. Samuel Whiting—Ensign Wy- 
man immediately fired at and killed the Indian, and Mr. 
Frye and another scalped him.* 


*[Gov. Hutchinson, in his history of Massachusetts, has ranked 
this Indian with the Roman Curtius, who devoted himself to death 
to save hiscountry. Dr. Belknap, who visited the spot in 1784, 
thinks there is no foundation for the idea that he was placed there 
as a decoy ; and that he had no claim to the charaeter of a hero. 
The peinton which he stood was a noted fishing place; the gun 
which alarmed Lovewell’s company was fired at a flock of ducks ; 


“ and when they met him he was returning home with his game, and 
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They then marched back towards their packs, (which 
the enemy had found in the mean time and seized) and 
about ten of the clock, when they came pretty near 
to where they had laid them, at the north east end of Saco 
Pond, on a plain place, where there were few trees and 
but little brush, the Indians rose up in front and rear, in 
two parties, and ran towards the English, three or four 
deep, with their guns presented: The English also in- 
stantly presented their guns, and rushed on to meet them. 

When they had advanced to within a few yards of 
each other, they fired on both sides, and the Indians fell 
in considerable numbers, but the English, most, if not all 
of them, escaped the first shot, and drove the Indians sev- 
eral rods. Three or four rounds were fired on both 
sides ; but the Indians being more than double in num- 
ber to our men, and having already killed Captain Love- 
well, Mr. Fullam, (only son of Major Fullam of Weston) 
Ensign Harwood, John Jefts, Jonathan Kittridge, Daniel 
Woods, Ichabod Johnson, Thomas Woods, and Josiah 
Davis, and wounded Lieutenants Farwell and Robbins 
and Robert Usher, in the place where the fight begun, 
and striving to surround the rest, the word was given, to 
retreat to the pond, which was done with a great deal of 
good conduct, and proved a great service to the English, 
(the pond covering their rear) though the Indians got 
the ground where the dead of our party lay. 

The fight continued very furious and obstinate, till to- 
wards night—The Indians roaring and yelling and howl- 
ing like wolves, barking like dogs, and making all sorts of 
hideous noises—The English frequently shouting and 
huzzaing, as they did after the first round. At one time 
Captain Wyman is confident, the Indians were diverting 
themselves in powowing, by their striking upon the 





two fowling pieces. The village was situated at the edge of the 
meadow, on Saco river ; which here forms a large bend. The re- 
mains of the stockades were found by the first sttlers of Fryeburg 
forty years afterwards. Walter Bryant, of Bow, who was employ- 
ed as survevor ina company engaged in the intended expedition 
against Canada in 1747, passed over the grounc where the sanguin- 
ary conflict took place. He there “ discovered Indian camps large 
enough to hold thirty mea—saw the spot where Lovewell was killed 
and the trees full of bullet-holes, having also imitations of men’s fa- 
ces cut out upon them.” When Dr. Belknap was there, the names 
of the dead on the trees, and the holes where balls had entered and 
been cut out, were plainly visible. The trees had the appear- 
ance of being very old, and one of them was fallen.} 
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ground, and other odd motions—but Wyman creeping 
up, and shooting their chief actor, broke up their meeting. 

Some of the Indians, holding up repes, asked the Eng- 
lish if they would take quarter ; but were briskly an- 
swered, that they would have no quarter but at the muz- 
zles of their guns. 

About the middle of the afternoon, the ingenious Mr. 
Jonathan Frye, (only son of Capt. James Frye of Ando- 
ver) a young gentleman of a liberal education, who took 
his degree at Harvard college, 1723, and was chaplain 
to the company, and greatly beloved by them, for his 
excellent performances and good behaviour, and who 
fought with undaunted courage, till that time of day, was 
mortally wounded. But when he could fight no longer, 
he prayed audibly several times for the preservation and 
success of the residue of the company. 

Some time after sunset, the enemy drew off and left 
the fieid to our men. It was supposed and believed, that 
not more than twenty of the enemy went off well. A- 
bout midnight, the English assembled themselves, and 
upon examining into their situation, they found Jacob 
Farrar just expiring by the pond, and Lieutenant Rob- 
bins and Robert Usher unable to travel. 

Lieutenant Robbins* desired his companions to charge 
his gun and leave it with him, which they did ; he de- 
clarmg that, “As the Indians will come in the morning to 
scalp me, | will kill one more of them if I can.” 

There were eleven more of the English, who were 
badly wounded, viz. Lieut. Farwell, Mr. Frye, Sergeant 
Johnson, Timothy Richardson, Josiah Johnson, Samuel 
Whiting, Elias Barron, John Chamberlain, Isaac Lakin, 
Eleazer Davis and Josiah Jones; but they however 
marched off the ground, with the nine others who receiv- 
ed no considerable wounds, viz. Ensign Wyman, Ed- 
ward Lingfield, Thomas Richardson, the two Melvins, 
Ebenezer Ayer, Abiel Asten, Joseph Farrar and Joseph 
Gilson. These all proceeded on their return for the fort, 
and did not perceive that they were way-laid or pursucd 
by the enemy, though they knew our men had no provis- 
ion, and must therefore be very faint.t 





*(Lieut. Robbins was a native of Chelmsford, and was born in that 
part of the town which was afterwards annexed to Carlisle.] 


_ efAt the time this battle was fought, there was not a while inhab- 
itant within fifty miles of the scene of action. Saco was the near- 
est settlement of white people, and the whole of this now civilized 
ountry was then an extensive wilderness. ] 
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Four of the wounded men, viz. Farwell, Frye, Davis 
and Jones, after they had travelled about a mile and a 
half, found themselves unable to go any further, and with 
their free conseni, the rest kept on their march, hoping to 
find a recruit at the fort, and to return with fresh hands 
to relieve them. 

As they proceeded on, they divided into three compa- 
nies one morning, as they were passing a thick wood, for 
fear of making a track by which the enemy might follow 
them. One of the companies came upon three Indians, 
who pursued them some time ; meanwhile Elias Barron, 
one of this party, strayed from the others, and got over 
Ossapy river, by the side of which his gun case was 
found, and he was not heard of afterwards. Eleven, in 
another party, reached the fort at Ossapy; but to their 
great surprize, found it deserted. The coward who fled 
in the beginning of the battle, ran directly to the fort, and 
gave the men posted there, such a frightful account of 


what had happened, that they al! fled from the fort, and 


made the best of their way home. 

Solomon Keyes also came to the fort. When he had 
fought in the battle till he had received three wounds, 
and had become so weak by the loss of blood that he 
could not stand, he crawled up to Ensign Wyman, in the 
heat of the battle, and told him he was a dead man ; but, 
(said he) if it be possible, I will get out of the way of the 


Indians, that they may not get my scalp. Keyes then. 


crept off by the side of the pond to where he providen- 
tially found a canoe, when he rolled himself into it, and 
was driven by the wind several miles towards the fort ; 
he gained strength fast, and reached the fort as soon as 
the eleven before mentioned; and they all arrived at 
Dunstable on the 13th of May, at night. 

On the 15th of May Ensign Wyman, and three others, 
arrived at Dunstable. They suffered greatly for want 
of provisions. They informed, that they were wholly 
destitute of all kinds of food, from a Saturday morning 
till the Wednesday following ; when they caught two 
mouse-squirrels, which they roasted whole, and found to 
be a sweet morsel. They afterwards killed some par- 
tridges and other game, and were comfortably supplied 
till they got home. 

Fleazer Davis arrived at Berwick, and reported, that 
he and the other three who were left with him, waited 
some days for the return of the men from the fort and 
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- at length, despairing of their return, though their wounds 


were putrified and stank, and they were almost dead 
with famine, yet they all travelled on several miles to- 
gether, till Mr. Frye desired Davis and F arwell not to 
hinder themselves any longer on his account, for he 
found himself dying, and he laid himself down, telling 
them he should never rise more, and charged Davis, if 
it should please God to bring ‘him home, to go to his fath- 
er, and tell him, that he expected in a few hours to be in 
eternity, and that he was not afraid to die-——They left 
him, and this amiable and promising young gentleman, 
who had the journal of the march in his pocket, was not 
heard of again. 

Lieutenant Farwell, who.was greatly and no doubt de- 
servedly applauded and lamented, was also left by Davis 
within a few miles of the fort, and was not afterwards 
heard of. But Davis, getting to the fort, and finding 
provision there, tarried and refreshed himself, and recov- 
ered strength to travel to Berwick. 

Josiah Jones, another of the four wounded who were 
left the day after the Fight but a short distance from the 
scene of action, traversed Saco river, and after a fati- 
suing ramble, arrived at Saco, (now Biddeford) emacia- 
ted, and almost dead from the loss of blood, the putre- 
faction of his wounds and the want of food. He had 
subsisted upon the spontaneous vegetables of the forest, 
and cramberries, &c. which he had eaten, came out at a 
wound he had received in his body. He was kindly trea- 
ted by the people at Saco, and recovered of his wounds. 

Several of the Indians, particularly Paugus their Chief, 
were well known to Lovewett’s men, and frequently con- 
versed with each other during the engagement. In the 
course of the battle, Paugus and John Chamberlain dis- 
coursed familiarly with each other; their guns had be- 
come foul, from frequent firing ; they washed their guns 
at the pond, and the latter assured Paugus that he should 
kill him; Paugus also menaced him, and bid defiance to 
his insinuations: when they had prepared their guns, 


they loaded and discharged them, and Paugus fell.* 





[* There is a traditional account that after preparing their runs 
Paugus said te Chamberlain, “It is you, or I.” In Joading, the bul- 
let of Paugus lodged in about the centre of his gun, which obliged 
him to draw his ramred. This circumstance gave Chamberlain the 
advantage. He fired first, and Paugus fell.—Chamberlain was a 
native of Chelmsford, Ms.] 
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A sonof Paugus, after it had become a time of peace, 
went to Dunstable, to revenge his father’s death, with the 
death of Chamberlain. He did not go directly to Cham- 
berlain’s, but to the house of a neigh¥or, where he tarried 
several days, upon some pretended business, that his de- 
sign might not be discovered; his errand was however 
suspected, and a hint given to Chamberlain—who cut a 
port-hole above his door, through which he very early 
one morning discovered an Indian behind his wood-pile, 
lying with his gun pointing directly to the door; and it 
was supposed that the same musket which had conveyed 
the mean of death to the bosom of the great Paugus, also 
proved fatal to his son, as he was not afterwards heard of. 

It is also reported of this Chamberlain, (who was a 
stout and a courageous man, and who used to say that he 
was not to be killed by an Indian) that he was once fired 
at by an Indian, as he was at work ina saw mill, at night; 
he was in a stooping position,and did not discover the In- 
dian till he fired, who was so near him that he immedi- 
ately knocked him down with a crowbar, with which he 
was setting his log. } 

After the return of the English from their fight, Col. 
Tyne, with a company,* went to the place of action, 
where he found and buried the following men, viz. Cap- 
tain John Lovewell, Ensign Jonathan Woods, Ensign 
John Harwood, and. Robert Usher, of Dunstable; Jacob 
Fullam, of Weston;. Jacob Farrar, and Josiah Davis, of 
Concord; Thomas Woods, Daniel Woods, and John 
Jefts, of Groton; Ichabod Johnson, of Woburn; Jona- 
than Kittredge, of Billerica. 

Lieutenant Josiah Farwell, of Dunstable, Mr. Jonathan 
Frye the Chaplain, belonging to Andover, and Elias Bar- 





(*In Lieut. Gov. Wentworth’s Message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the prevince of N. H. May 17, 1725, there is the fol- 
lowing passage relative to Capt. Lovewell’s defeat. “I received 
an express from Lt. Gov. Dummer, giving an account that Capt. 
Lovewell had met with a party of Indians at, or near Pigwacket, 
which broke Capt Lovewell’s company in pieces. I have sent fifty- 
two men undef command of Capt. John Chesley, to make the best 
of his way to Ossapy and Pigwaeket, and thence make diligent 
search for Capt. Lovewell’s fort, &c. ard te relieve any wounded 
men they may meet with in their way thither or elsewhere.” The 
House in their answer May 22, say, “ As for the misfortune of 
Capt. Lovewell and his men, we desire to be humble before God 
for so great a frown of his Providence, and thank your Honour for 
sending a company for the relief of any that may be yet alive.”’} 
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ron, of Groton, were wounded, and died by the way in 
attempting to return home. 

Col. Tyng found where the Indians had buried three of 
their men, which were dug up, and one of them was 
known to be the bold Paugus, who had been a great 
scourge to Dunstable. 

Ensign Wyman was rewarded with a Captain’s com- 
mission after hisreturn; and every man was crowned 
with the grateful thanks of their countrymen, for this hea- 
vy blow given to a plundering savage foe, the common 
enemy of their country. 

S. Wyman, E. Ayer, and A. Asten,* attested to the 
general truths of this history, 


— 2. +o— 


- 


i<> The following stanzas are from the pen of Thomas 
C. Upham, a New-Hampshire poet. They were written 
on Visiting the scene of Lovewell’s fate, and are worthy 
the fine taste and genius of the author. 


Au! where are the soldiers that fought here of yore? 
The sod is upon them, they’ll struggle no more, 

The hatchet is fallen, the red man is low ; 

But near him reposes the arm of his foe. 


The bugle is silent, the war-whoop is dead ; 

There's a murmur of waters and woods in their stead ; 
And the raven and owl chant a symphony drear, 
From the dark-waving pines e’er the combatanit’s bier. 


The light of the sun has just sunk in the wave, 

And a long time ago sat the sun of the brave. 

The waters complain, as they roll o’er the stones, 
And the rank grass encircles a few scattered bones. 


The names of the fallen the traveller leaves 

Cut out with his knife in the bark of the trees, 

But Jittle avail his affectionate arts, 

For the names of the fallen are graved in our hearts. 


The voice of the hunter is loud on the breeze, 
Fhere’s a dashing of waters, a rustling of trees, 
But the jangling of armor hath all past away, 
No gushing of life-blood is here seen to-day. 








[*Abiel Asten, here mentioned, was living in 1790, at Salem, a 
town adjoining the southern boundary, at the advanced age of 86.— 
Belknap’s Hist. N. H. Vol. 111.) 
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The eye that was sparkling, no longer is bright, 
The arm of the mighty, death conquered its might, 
The bosoms that once for their country beat high, 
To those bosoms the sods of the valiey are nigh. 


Sleep, soldiers of merit, sleep, gallant of yore, 

The hatchet is fallen, the struggle is o’er. 

While the fir-tree is green and the wind rolls a wave, 
The tear-drop shall brighten the turf of the brav e. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


[It is the intention of the compilers of these collec- 
tions to devote a considerable part of them to Biographi- 
cal Memoirs and Notices of eminent and remarkable per- 
sons in New-Hampshire, who have had any connection 
with its settlement or history. It seems to be the duty of 
the present generation,to record the most important events 
in the lives of those great and good men, who were orna- 
ments of the age in which they lived. “We naturally wish 
to know the peculiar talents, the extraordinary efforts, 
and the combination of circumstances, which raised them 
to usefulness and distinction. Their excellencies are not 
only a pattern, but they serve as a stimulus for others to 
call forth the energies of their minds, and aspire at dis- 
tinguished usefulness in the world. The history of one 
illustrious character may produce a happy influence upon 
many, who are now on the stage of life, and confer a 
benefit on future generations.” 

We shall feel a pleasure in giving accurate memoirs of 
those who have been honoured as Chief Magistrates; of 
Counsellors and Legislators ; of those who assisted in 
forming our civil and religious establishments; of those 
who took an active part in the cause of freedom during 
the revolutionary struggle ; and shall be happy to re- 
ceive such details as will perpetuate the fame of those 
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who were honored in their generations, and were the 
glory of their times.—In this number we give a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Berxnap, to whom the 
inhabitants of this State are greatly indebted for the fi- 
gure it makes in American history.] 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


Rev. JEREMY BELKNAP, D. D. 


Member of the American Philosophical Society, of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Jeremy Beixnap, D. D. the historian of New-Hamp- 
shire, and the biographer of several distinguished wor- 
thies of New-England, was born in Boston, June 4, 1744. 
He received the rudiments of his education at the gram- 
mar school, under the care of the celebrated Mr. Lovell, 
who has been styled the Busby of New-England. He 
entered Harvard College at the age of fourteen. 

He discovered, at this early titi such marks of gen- 
ius and taste, such talents for composition, and such a flow 
of sentiment in conversation, as to engage the esteem of 
the students, and arrest the attention of the instructors. 
In college, he made considerable progress in classical lit- 
erature and was master of a great variety of knowledge 
before he took his first degree, which was at the com- 
mencement of 1762. On receiving his degree, he ap- 
plied his mind to the various branches of science; but 
feeling serious impressions of divine truth, he turned his 
thoughts to theology. The whole bent of his soul was to 
the work of the ministry ; and to this he, in the most sol- 
emn manner, devoted himself. In 1763, he published a 
pathetic elegy, upon the death of Rev. Alexander Cum- 
ming, colleague to the Rev. Dr. Sewall of the Old South 
church, which discovered how much he was influenced 
by devotional sentiments. 

Some part of his time he employed in instructing 
youth ; and amidst other pursuits, he wrote several fugi- 
tive pieces, which were not known to be his, but were 
read with pleasure, as effusions of a fertile fancy, or the 
labours of a student, who had more than common parts 
and learning. 

He no sooner became a preacher, than his praise was 
in all the churches. His sermons were excellent; and 
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his grave manner, just emphasis, and distinct articulation, 
were more striking to well informed hearers, than those 
graces of elocution, which render some preachers popu- 
Yar, or which make the fanatical multitude admire. He 
was soon invited to take the charge of the church at Do- 
ver in this State, where he was ordained February 18, 
1767, asa colleague with Rev. Jonathan Cushing, who, 
on account of his age, was unable to discharge all his 
parochial duties.—In 1769, he was chosen Clerk of the 
Convention of Ministers of this then province, and con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of this office till 1774, after 
which it appears the meetings of the convention were 
suspended till the year 1785. Dr. Belknap passed twen- 
ty years of his life in this State, in the enjoyment of the 
esteem and affection of his flock; in habits of intimacy 
with ministers and other gentlemen of the neighboring 
places, all of whom regretted his departure from the 
State. He received marks of attention and respect from 
the first characters of the community, who persuaded 
and encouraged him to compile a history, which does 
much honor to our country, and which has given the au- 
thor a name and distinction among the first literary char- 
acters of the age. The first volume of his history, com- 
prehending the events of one complete century from the 
discovery of the river Piscataqua, was published at Phi- 
ladelphia in1784. The second volume followed in 1791, 
and the third in 1792, after the lapse of twenty years 
from the commencement of the undertaking. During 
this time, the work struggled with many embarrassments, 
and was, more than once, thrown by as impracticable. 
But the favorable reception it met with from the public, 
and the continual importunity of friends, prevailed on the 
author to complete it. 

On the 17th of February, 1791, the legislature of 
New-Hampshire “ voted, that the Rev. Jeremy Belknap 
have, and receive out of the treasury of this State, fifty 
pounds as an encouragement for his laudable underta- 
king of compiling and perfecting the history of this 
State.” Gov. Plumer was then a member of the House, 
and with several others advocated a larger sum, but that 
was the most they could obtain. The people of that 
day, perhaps, did not justly estimate the value of his 
productions, and could not know the labour and expense 


they imposed upon him. 
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The other publications which appear with the name 
of Dr. Belknap, while he resided in this State, are,a_ser- 
mon upon military duty, preached at Dover, and dedica- 
ted to Sir John Wentworth, then governor of the pro- 
vince; a sermon preached before an association of min- 
isters, and the election sermon, at Portsmouth, in June, 
1785. 

He wrote other pamphlets and several political specu- 
lations in the New-Hampshire Gazette, upon the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the Colonies. He also 
wrote in the Boston newspapers, against the African sla- 
very. An ingenious young man belonging to that place, 
at the desire of a West India merchant, had written in 
favor of the African trade, using all arguments which 
can be gathered for the lawfulness of slavery, from the 
scriptures and the practice of nations. He took the sig- 
nature of John Marsham, and seemed to court the contro- 
versy, as one able to maintain his ground and confute his 
opponents. ‘These essays being published in the news- 
papers, were answered through the same channel, by sev- 
eral able and ingenious hands. Among the best pieces 
were those which proceeded from the pen of Dr. Bel- 
knap. When the Columbian Magazine was published at 
Philadelphia, he was solicited to become a writer; and in 
that work may be seén the first sketches of the Ameri- 
can Biography. _ 

In the year 1787, Dr. Belknap removed to Boston. 
The Presbyterian Br abiaaer in Federal street, becoming va- 
cant by the removal of Rev. Robert Annan, and having 
changed its establishment from the Presbyterian to the 
Congregational form, soon invited him to become its pas- 
tor. He was accordingly installed April 4,1787. Noth- 
ing could have been more agreeable to the ministers and 
people of the other churches, and to all who regarded the 
interests of the university at Cambridge, with which he 
became officially connected ; being fully confident that 
he would be a great instrument in promoting the cause of 
religion and learning. As an overseer of the college, he 
was attentive to the concerns of the institution; always 

taking a lively interest in every thing that respected its 
welfare. During the eleven years of his ministry in 
Boston, the religious society with which he was connect- 
ed grew and flour ished. The attachment was strong and 
mutual. While they admired his diligence and fidelity, 
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he received from them every testimony of respect, which 
marks the character of akind and obliging people. He 
was affable and kind to all classes of people. He gave 
advice with cheerfulness, and with an attention to the 
concerns of his acquaintance, which invited their confi- 
dence. He was particularly careful in giving religious 
instruction to young children, that their feet might be 
early guided in the way of life. Inthe afternoon prece- 
ding his death, he was engaged in catechising the youth 
of his society. 

Dr. Belknap in his preaching did not aim at splendid 
diction, but presented his thoughts in plain and perspicu- 
ous language, that all might understand him. While he 
lived in Boston, he avoided controversial subjects, dwel- 
ling chiefly upon the practical views of the gospel. His 
sermons were filled witha rich variety of observations 
on human life and manners. 

The friends of Dr. Belknap were numerous. He be- 
came a member of many literary and benevolent socie- 
ties ; and he was active in promoting the good of every 
association towhich he belonged. Wherever he could 
be of service, he freely devoted his time and talents. 

Of the Historical Society of Massachusetts he was not 
only a diligent and laborious member, but may be consid- 
ered asthe founder. While he was in New-Hampshire, 
he collected a great number of facts, dates and circum- 
stances, and most valuable compilation of manuscripts, 
which might give information and entertainment to per- 
sons who desire to know the history of their own coun- 
try. ‘The letters which passed between the admiral and 
general at Louisbourg had been copied in a fair hand, to 
serve for a document of historick information. Col. 
Sparhawk, who married the daughter of Sir William 
Pepperell, not only obliged Dr. Belknap with the peru- 
sal of them, when he was writing the history of New- 
Hampshire, but expressed a desire that he would de- 
posite them in sqme cabinet, where they might be read 
by others, and be useful in future. This idea led Dr. 
Belknap to devise a plan for multiplying copies of this 
and other manuscripts, as the only way to preserve them 
from fire or any accidents. He was the more impressed 
with the propriety of this,as he was witness to the de- 
struction of Mr. Prince’s valuable collection, which had 
been deposited in the steeple of the Old-South meeting- 
house. When he came to Boston, he suggested this to 
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several of his acquaintance. In this town he met with a 
friend, Mr. Thomas Walcut, a respected citizen, who 
had conceived the same idea of multiplying copies 
of old books, which he himself had of manuscripts, and 
who had made a great collection to keep them for the 
service of future generations. Dr. Belknap often men- 
tioned to the late Rev. Dr. Eliot that what Mr Wal- 
cut suggested, of preserving books, and his own desire to 
preserve the letters of Sir William Pepperell, were the 
foundation of the Historical Society: an institution at 
first supported by the labors of a few, not sufficiently fa- 
vored by the publick; but now claiming a very considera- 
ble reputation among the literary institutions of Ameri- 
ca. 

As an author, Dr. Belknap appears with great reputa- 
tion. No one has been more justly celebrated on this 
side the Atlantick. ‘The History of New-Hampshire is 
full of good information, well arranged, and written in a 
very handsome style. The Foresters, a work which min- 

les wit and humor with a representation of the manners 
of the American people, he wrote in his leisure hours. 
It has passed through a secondedition. The dmerican 
Biography is a monument of his talents, his industry, and 
his knowledge, He lived to publish one volume, and to 
prepare another, which has been printed since his death; 
and it has been well observed, that this event put a stop 
to the progress of a useful and interesting work, for which 
the publick voice pronounced him peculiarly qualified, 
and which the world of letters hoped he might extend 
through the successive periods of his country’s history. 

Dr. Belknap was a decided advocate of our republican 
form of government, and ever was a warm friend of the 
constitution of the United States, which he considered 
the bulwark of our national security and happiness. He 
was earnest in his wishes and prayers for the govern- 
ment of his country, and in critical periods took an open 
and unequivocal, and, as far as professional and private 
duties allowed, an active part. 

For several years before he died, Dr. Belknap was 
subject to paralytick complaints, which he considered as 
indications of a speedy dissolution. He died suddenly 
with a return of this disorder, June 20, 1798, at the age 
of 54 years. The following lines, found among his pa- 
pers after his decease, express his choice in regard to the 
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manner of his death, and it seems the event correspond- 
ed with his wishes. 


WueENn faith and patience, hope and love, 
Have made-us meet for heav’n above ;. 
How blest the privilege te rise, 
Snatch’d-in a moment.to the skies ! 
Unconscious to resign-our breath, 

Nor taste the bitterness of death--. 
Such be my lot, Lord, if thou please, 

To die in silence and‘at ease ; 

When thou dost know that I’m prepar’d, 
O seize me quick to my reward. 

But if thy wisdom sees it best, 

To turn thine ear from this request ; 

If sickness be the appointed way, 

To waste this frame of human clay ; 

If, worn with grief, and rack’d with pain, 
This earth mast turn to earth again ; 
Then let thine angels round me stand ;: 
Support me by thy powerful hand; 

Let not my faith or patience move, 

Ner aught abate my hope and love ; 

But brighter may my graces shine, 

Till they’re absorbed in light divine. 

February 9, 1791. 

The publications of Dr. Belknap, after he was settled’ 
in Boston, were, a Sermon at the Installation of Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse at Charlestown, April 30, 1789; a dis- 
course delivered at the request of the Historical Society, 
October, 1792, being the completion of the third century 
from Columbus’ discovery of America; Dissertations on 
the character and resurrection of Christ,one volume 12 
mo.; Collections of Psalms and Hymns, one volume 12 
mo.; Convention Sermon in 1796 ; a Sermon on the da 
of. the National Fast, May 9, 1798; Two volumes of the 
History of New-Hampshire, pp. 493,354; American 
Biography, first volume in 1794, the second in 1798 ; the 
Foresters, an American Tale, being a sequel to the history 
of John Bull the clothier, one volume 12 mo. He publish- 
ed also several essays upon the African trade; upon civil 
and religious liberty ; upon the state and settlement of 
‘this country, in periodical papers; in the Columbian 
Magazine, printed at Philadelphia ; inthe Boston Maga- 
zine 1784; in the Historical Collections ; (of which he 
was one of the committee of publication for the three 
first volumes) and in newspapers. ‘Two of his sermons 
on the institution and observation of the sabbath were 
published-in 1801. 
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Authorities for the preceding sketch.— Rev. Dr. Eliot’s 
Biographical Dictionary, 58—63; Rev. Dr. Allen’s do. 55 
—57; Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 
vile X—xvil; Rees’ Cyctopedia, Philadelphia edition ; 
Rev. Dr. Miller’s Retrospect, ii. 142; Polyanthos, ‘first 
series, 1. 1—13; MS. Records-of the Ecclesiastical Con- 
vention of New-Hampshire. 
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[The following letters are transeribed from the Re- 
cords of the Ecclesiastical Convention of New-Hamp- 
shire in the hand writing of the Rev. Dr. Belknap. The 
first, which is supposed to have been written by him, was 
addressed by the Convention of Ministers in this then 
province to‘the Rev. Samuel Langdon, D. D. upon his 
being chosen to the Presidency of Harvard College. ] 


“ Rev. and dear Sir, 

The Corporation and overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, having given a fresh proof of their concern for the 
interests of Religion and Literature among the students 
of that important Seminary, in electing you to the office 
of President, and you having accepted the same, we take 
this opportunity of our anneal Convention to testify our 
esteem for you, by presenting you our cordial congratu- 


lation on the occasion. 
From the long and intimate connection which has sub- 


sisted between us, we think we have reason to expect that 
your appointment to this honorable station will bean ex- 
tensive blessing to the country. The prospect of this is 
sufficient to overbalance that regret which we feel at your 
removal from our neighborhood. 

We trust our friendship is of such a nature as not to 
be injured by any temporary separation, and while we 
offer up our fervent prayers that the Father of Lights 
would bless you with a continyed supply of that Wis- 
dom which is his gift, and enable you to discharge the 
duties of yourimportant Station with fidelity and success, 
we shall still expect a remembrance in your addresses to 
the Throne of Grace; and when we shall be called re- 
spectively to give up the account of our Stewardships, we 
hope through the mediation of our common Lord to 
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meet and dwell together in the most perfect union and 


felicity in a better World. 
Signed in the name of the Convention, 
DANIEL ROGERS, Moderator. 


Portsmouth, Sept. 22, 1774.” 


Rev. Dr. Langdon’s Answer. 


“To my Rev. and much esteemed Brethren of the Con- 
vention now held at Portsmouth. 


Rev. and dear Brethren, 

Your cordial Congratulation on occasion of my elec- 
tion to the office of President of Harvard College and 
my acceptance of the same, confirms the assurance | 
have ever had of your fraternal Love. 

I feel oe reluetance not only at parting with the dear 
people of my charge, but taking my leave of the Church- 
es in the Neighborhood, and of you my fellow Labourers 
in the work of the Gospel Ministry, with whom my heart 
is most sensibly united in affection. Nothing could in- 
duce me to quit my present station and accept so impor 
tant a Charge, under a deep sense of many imperfec- 
tions, but a persuasion that the Call is from God, and 
that notwithstanding all my Weakness I may serve the 
Interests of Christ’s kingdom and good Literature, in this 
day of Trouble, in some proportion to the exigencies of 
the times. 

I trust my deep rooted affection to you will always 
continue, and that you, and the Churches under your 
Care, will always have a remembrance in my addresses 
to the Throne of Grace, as I shall esteem it my happi- 
ness to be interested in your petitions, that I may be 
blessed with a continual supply of that Wisdom which is 
from above, and be enabled to discharge the duties of 
the important Station, to which I am called, with fidelity 
and success. 

God grant we may all give an account of our respec- 
tive Stewardships with Joy, and meet and be forever 
united in felicity in a better world, through our dear glo- 
rified Redeemer, whose seivants we are and in whom 
we rejoice forever. 

Your most affectionate Brother, 
SAMUEL LANGDON. 

Portsmouth, Sept. 22, 1774.” 
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SEAL OF QUEEN ANNE. 
Copy of a letter from Queen Anne to Governor Dudley. 


“ ANNE R. 

“To Our Trusty and Well beloved Joseph Dudley,Esq. 
our Captain General and Commander in Chief of our 
province of New-Hampshire in New-England in Ameri- 
ca, and to our Lieutenant Governor and Commander in 
Chief of Our said province for the time being—Greeting. 
With this you will receivea Seal prepared by Our order 
for the use of our Government of New-Hampshire, 
which Seal is engraven with our Arms, Garter, Suppor- 
ter, Motto and Crown, with this Inscription round the 
same, SIG. PROVINCIE NOSTREZ NOVA HAMP- 
TONIA IN AMERIC: And Our Will and pleasure is, 
and we do hereby authorize you and our Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor or Commander in Chief of our said Province of 
New-Hampshire for the time being, to affix the said Seal 
to all Patents and Grants of Lands, and to all publick 
Acts, and Instruments of Government, which shall be 
made and passed in Our name within our said Province, 
and that it be to all intents and purposes of the same force 
and validity as any former Seal appointed for the pub- 
lick use of the Government in Our said Province hath 
heretofore been, which former Seals are not to be farther 
made use of or affixed to any publick Acts or Instru- 
ments whatsoever, but to be defaced and broken. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s the Third day of 
May, 1705, in the fourth year of Our Reign. 

By her Majesty’s Command, 
C. HEDGES.” 
SUPERSCRIBED, 

“ To Our Trusty and Well beloved Joseph Dudley, Esq. 
Our Captain General and Commander in Chief of Our 
Province of New-Hampshire, in New-England in America. 
Or to the Commander in Chief of our said province for the 
time being. NEW-HAMPSH.” 














ASTRONOMY. 


‘To the President and Members of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, and other Scientifick Gen- 
tlemen in the United States of America, the 
following Paper is respectfully addressed 
by Duptey Leavitt, of Meredith. 


4 New and short Method of calculating the times of the 
First and Last Quarters of the Moon. 


In the edition of 1811, of Dr. Enfield’s Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 378, the author or editor asserts that Fergu- 
son’s tables printed in that Work, are so accurate for cal- 
culating the times of New and Full Moon, as to be 
“rarely above one or two minutes wide of the truth.” 
These tables, after correcting them for the difference of 
the gravity of the Moon towards the earth and Sun, at 
the times of new and full moon, and applying the equa- 
tion of reduction, | have found to be sufficiently correct 
for most uses for which they were designed, except in cal- 
culating eclipses, when I have found it necessary to use 
different rules and tables.—Most American calculators 
have supposed that Ferguson’s tables were intended to 
find the times of the Moon’s Quarters, as well as the New 
and Full Moon, without any other equation. This wag 
a great mistake. To find the times of the Moon’s Quar- 
ters, another equation is necessary, depending on the 
different distances of the Sun from the Moon’s apogee, 
and the different tendency of the Moon towards the 
earth, at the times of the syzygies and the quadratures. 
Suppose the Sun and Moon to be in conjunction when 
the Moon is in its apogee, and consequently her orbit 
most eccentrick, and tenden¢y towards the Sun the great 
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est. Then at the next First Quarter, the Sun will have 
moved about 7 1-2° from the Moon’s apogee, and the 
Moon 90° from the Sun; for which reasons the figure of 
the Moon’s orbit is less elliptical, -its tendency. towards 
the earth greater, and. velocity slower, than at the con- 
junction, so far as it depends on the action of the Sun: 
so that both these causes acting together, make consider- 
able difference as to the Moon’s place. On those princi- 
ples I have constructed the following table, and explain- 
ed its use, that all who choose, may make full trial of it 
to their own satisfaction. It is hoped that the want of 
such a table* will be an apology for publishing it; espe- 
cially, as to the author’s knowledge, there has not been, 


except his, any table of the kind constructed either in 


America or Europe. 


METHOD OF USING THE TABLE... 
* 


First. Find the first and second equation from the 
mean to the true time of the Moon’s Quarters, in the 
same manner, by Ferguson’s tables, as the New and Full 
Moon. Then, 

Secondly. If the time of the First Quarter is required, 
subtract three signs from the Moon’s equated anomaly, 
but if the Last Quarter, add three signs, and the Sun’s 
distance from the Moon’s apogee will be found; which, 
if the Moon’s anomaly is less than six signs, must be 
found at the top of the table, but if more than six signs, 
at the bottom, and the equation taken out accordingly, 
which applied according to the sign, to the time twice 
equated, will give the mean time ef orbit quadrature very 
near the truth, to which apply the equation of time and 
the apparent time will be found. 





* By all who study practical Astronomy. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
THE TABLE. 





“Third Equation from the Mean to the True Time of | 


the Moon’s First and Last Quarter. 


Argument, _Sun’s Distance from the Moon’s: Apogee, | 
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EXPLANATORY EXAMPLE. 

Required the time of the Moon’s First Quarter at Bos- 
ton, in March, 1821 ? 
Mean New Moon in March.|©’s M. Anom.| ) ’s M. Anom. 

” Des ae Oe: ee 
At Greenwich,3 - 10 - 25}8 - 1-41 [5 - 4 - 256 
Diff. Merid. —O - 4- 4410-0-00 |0-0®- 60 
At Boston 3- 5-41/8 -1-41 [5 -4- 25 
}Lunation -|-7- 9- 11]J0-7-16 |3-6- 27 
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M’nti. P’sistqriO - 14 - 52/8 - &8- 57 |8- 10 - 52 

1st equation - =-|- 3 - 56jarg. Ist. equat.| -|-1 - 29 equat, 
2@dequation - —9 - 8 8 - 12 - Ql arg. 2d 
3d equation - —4 - 54 - O- O fequat. 
Meantime nearly 10 - 4 - 46 & - 12 - 21 arg. 3d 
@ slower thanclock - —I)1L  Lequat. 





) qrs. Boston 10-4 - 35 appatent time of orbit quadrature, 
to whichif the reduction be applied, the ecliptick time 
will be found ; but, as the equation of reduction is some- 
times nothing, and frequently very small, which is the 
case witha few other equations, if these are neglected 
in this method of calculating, the true time will be ob- 
tained very frequently, with exactness, and always with- 
in a few minutes, for which reason I have omitted them 
here, but shall endeavour to treat of the equation of re- 
duction, in another paper, either by this or some other 
mode of publication. In the above calculation, in adding 
the numbers, the signs are noted as in Algebras In fin- 
ding the 3rd argument, I subtracted 3 signs ftom thé 
Moon’s equated anomaly, because at the moon’s first 
quarter the Sun’s distance from the moon’s apogee is 3 
signs less than the moon’s distances At the last 
quarter the reverse is the cases The 3rd argument in 
this example, is found from the moon’s anomaly greater 
than 6 signs, viz. 8s. 12° 21’, therefore the signs of the 
3d argument must be found at the bottom of the table, 
and the degrees at the right hands If the moon’s anom- 
aly had been less than 6 signs, the signs of the 3rd argu- 
ment must have been found at the top of the table. 

Note. Ihave neglected fractions of a minute, as un- 
necessary if this method. ¢~ The times of all the New 
Moons in March, in Ferguson’s Astronomy and Enfield’s 
Philosophy, are six minutes too fast. By the help of the 
above table the times of the Moon’s Quarters may be 
found as accurately as the New and Full Moon by Fergu: 
son’s tables printed in Dr. Enfield’s Philosophy. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SHAKERS AT 
CANTERBURY. 


In the south-easterly part of the town of Canterbury, 
in New-Hampshire, on an elevated and beautiful site, is 
the village of the “ SHaxers”—a sect of Christians first 
known in this country in 1774, when Ann Lee, the founder 
of the sect, with several others, arrived at New-York from 
Liverpool. The church at Canterbury was gathered in 
the year 1792, under the ministration of Elder Job Bish- 
op, who is still their first minister ; although the society 
first embraced their religious faith about ten years pre- 
vious to that time. At present it consists of more than 
two hundred members. They have a meeting-house op- 
en at all times of public worship, where any discreet and 
eivil spectator is freely allowed to attend. They have a 
Deacons’ office, where all their public business is trans- 
acted, and where strangers are at first received on their 
Visits to the society. They have also nine dwelling nous- 
es, of two and three stories, and several work-shops both 
for men and women. Their mills and various kinds of 
machinery are moved by water on an artificial stream. 

They manufacture many articles forsale, which are re- 
markable for neatness and durability. Their gardens are 
perhaps the most productive of any in the country ; and 
indeed all their improved lands exhibit the pleasing ef- 
fects of industry and rural economy. They have for 
years supplied this section of the state with garden seeds, 
and take much pains to propagate those of the best kind. 
They occupy more than 1500 acres of land; lying prin- 
cipally in a body, which they have ‘ consecrated to the 
Lord,’ and which they enjoy incommon. They cheer- 
fully pay their proportion of the public taxes, and share 
all the burthens of government, except the bearing of 
arms, which they deem to be unlawful ; and in return 
they claim from government only that protection and sup- 
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port guaranteed to other citizens. The income of their 
manufactures, together with their agricultural products, 
yields their temporal support; and what they become 
possessed of more than is necessary to their wants, they 
devote to charitable purposes, agreeably to their church 
eovenant. 

Fifty-four persons, old and young, have departed this 
life in the society since its was first organized—a period 
of forty years. This number is small, in comparison with 
the mortality of other parts of the state ; and furnishes 
strong proof how much temperate habits tend to prolong 
life. , 

The peculiar tenets of this remarkable sect have been 
subjects of so much curiosity and misrepresentation, that 
we take pleasure in giving the following brief statement, 
furnished by two respected individuals of the society at 
Canterbury, together with their remarks upon the errors 
of Attew and Merrixt. 


“We, the members of a religious community in Can- 
terbury, commonly styled Shakers, first embraced our 
present religious faith, and formed a society in this 
town, in the year 1782. The appellation “ Shakers” was 
first applied to oar predecessors by their opponents, in 
consequence of their remarkable operations of shaking, 
under deep and irresistible conviction. Similar opera- 
tions, under the same influence, have been more or less 
manifest among us to the Serial day : and by this divine 
agency we are taught and induced to lead a life contrary 
to our fallen propensities, after the example of him who 
said, “ Follow me!” Hence, in conformity to this inward 
test and Jight of conscience, we appeal to the life and 
doctrine of Jesus Christ and his true witnesses, and to no 
other precedent, forthe propriety of both our faith and 
practice. It is under these impressions that we separate 
ourselves from the rudiments and friendship of this'world, 
and live a life of celibacy or virgin purity ; firstly, be- 
cause we consider it ipa taught both by the pre- 
cepts and example of Jesus Christ and his apostles ; and 


secondly, because the light and conviction of our own 
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consciences also teach the same. (See Luke xx. 34, 35 ; 
J. Cor, vii. 1.) For the same reasons we abstain from 
the political affairs of the world—decline to take oaths, 
bear arms, or accept posts of worldly honor, trust or pro- 
fit—refusing even to give our suffrages for or against can- 
didates to be elected for either civil or military trust. (See 
Matt. v. 34; John xviii. 36; James i. 27.)—By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, of ye have love one to 
another. ) 

* ‘The temporal interest of our society for thirty years 
past has been united in one joint compact, by the mutual 
consent and free choice of the members, who hold equal 
rights and privileges in all things pertaining to the same, 
without any difference or reserve being made on account 
of what principal, or value, any one has brought in; and 
thus consecrated ; but possessing all things in common, 
according to the example of the apostolic church at Je- 
rusalem. (See Acts iv. 32, 34.) 

* Deacons, or trustees, have also been appointed by the 
church, whose official duty it is, not only to’ provide for, 
and make distribution among the members, according as 
every one hath need, but also to make all just and lawful 
defence, to secure and protect the said joint interest a- 

ainst unjust claims or encroachments from without, (See 
Acts vi. 3.) | 

“Thus having had nearly forty years experience in 
this faith of self-denial, (and about thirty in a joint capa- 
city,) we are conscious it is that which works by love and 
purifies the heart ; being replete with that full salvation 
from all sin, which our weary and heavy laden souls had 
long sought in vajn among nominal professors :—It is that 


yoke of Christ which is easy—that burthen which is 


light—that cross by which the enmity is slain and recon- 
ciliation restored ;—and in a word, it is that gospel which 
is the pawer of God to salvation. ‘Therefore, as this gos- 
pel yields complete justification, solid peace and rest to 
the soul who obeys it, we have no disposition to renounce 
pur present pursuits, to turn again to our former beggarly 
elements. ~ 

“ A brief account of our religious tenets having re- 
cently appeared in Elipl a'et and Phinehas Merrill’s 
Gazetteer of this State, said to have been furnished for 
that work by the head of our family, the person alluded 
to, denies that he or any other person belonging to the 
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society within his knowledge, ever furnished the author 
or any of the compilers of that work with the account 
as therein exhibited, ‘That we furnished a sketch of our 
sentiments to be inserted in that Gazetteer, at the author’s 
special request, we readily grant; but we also assert, 
that the same was afterwards, by somebody, shamefully 
altered and misrepresented, the meaning in some instan- 
ces wholly perverted, and handed out to the public in 
that garb under the pretext of its having been furnished 
by the society. 

“ This we I oi (if designedly done,) not only an in- 
sult on ow character, but also an imposition on the pub- 
lic; which, however, we do not impute to any wilful de- 
sign in the author, as we understand the materials for 
that publication, in consequence of incidental circum- 
stances, fell into other hands before the completion of 
the work. 

“ Another very erroneous description of our sect and 
‘tenets (though of some years standing,) we have lately 
seen exhibited in William Allen’s American Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary, under the head of Anna Leese, 
which we udterly disavow ; it being derived from state- 


ments originating in malice and calumny. This account 


is not only erroneous throughout, but it also contains nu- 
merous aspersions wholly destitute of truth; and such 
has generally been the information esperting our prin- 
ciples of faith, imposed on the ignorant, and strangers 
abroad; while the candid, who are personally acquaint- 
ed with us, have informed themselves better. 

“ First, The founder of our sect was not a person of 
the name and much less of the character there given ; not 
that we deny that 4nn Lee was the first who practically 
set us the example of a righteous life, and we know that 
an evil iree cannot bring forth good fruit: and for no 
other cause than the purity of her life and the testimony 
which she bore against the hidden abominations of the 
wicked, was her character called in question, and all 
manner of evil spoken against her falsely. 

“ Second. She never assumed the name of the Elect 
Lady, nor any other title of self honour, though many such 
titles were applied to her and others, by malicious per- 
sons, as terms of contempt. 

“ Third. She never procured subsistence at the expense 
of her character, otherwise than by the tongue of slan- 
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der, in consequence of earning her livelihood by honesi 
industry, and living a virtuous, chaste and holy life. 

“ Fourth. We know nothing about the person mention- 
ed in the aforesaid publication; but Ann Lee, whose 
character was doubtless originally intended as the ob- 
ject of censure, in order to excite an odium against the 
society, never asserted that she was not liable to the as- 
saults of death, or the common dissolution of the earthly 
tabernacle ; nor yet that she should bodily ascend in the 
cay of an eye to heaven, but always maintained a 
very different doctrine. Nor do the society, as therein 
represented, substitute revelations and impressions upon 
their minds, in the place of the consistent and plain in- 
structions of scripture. 

“ How far that biegrapher may be justified in quoting 
his statements from false authorities, or how far he may 
have been free from any personal design of censure, we 
do not pretend to judge. Itis evident however, that he 
has drawn his description from the accounts of Valentine 
and Daniel Rathbun, Taylor, West and others, whom 
we well know to have hy & apostatized from our society 
in New-York, in consequence of having been disappoint- 
ed in their views of obtaining pre-eminence among them; 
and through whose instigation, several riotous and law- 
fess mobs were afterwards excited to commit the most 
inhuman and cruel outrages on the society, whose profes- 
sion and conscience forbade them to resist, or render 
evil for evil. In defiance of all law, these mobs were 
frequently led forward by those infuriate apostates, by 
whom many of the society, both men and women indis- 
criminately, and in their own dwellings, were often scour- 
ged and beaten with savage barbarity. In one of those 
crusades, a son of Valentine Rathbun, being a member 
of the society, of lawful age and a married man, was 
struck by his father with a large cane, inhumanly beaten, 
his skull laid bare for three inches in length, and at last 
left wektering in his blood, with doubtful apprehensions 
with regard to his fate! This is that civil authority, as 
itis called, by which our assemblies are said to have 
been suppressed! Yet, strange asit may seem, the li- 
bellous productions of these apostates from truth and 
charity are not only credited, but transcribed and held 
out to the public as a standard of undoubted authenticity. 

“FRANCIS WINKLEY, . 
“ISRAEL SANBORN.” 
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It should be mentioned as a practice highly creditable 
to this sect, that the members of their societies never 
make use of ardent spirits except in cases of sickness, 
being aware of the evils intemperance brings upon socie- 
ty. Another practice not unworthy of imitation is, they 
refuse to be trusted even in the smallest sum. They trans- 
act their secular concerns with much probity and up- 
rightness ; and though they may have suffered reproach 
from their singularity of life and manners, they have be- 
come a proverb for industry, justice and benevolence. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF PETERBOROUGH. 
BY REV. ELIJAH DUNBAR, A. M. 


The first settlement of Peterborough commenced a 
year or two previous tothe war of 1745. Rev. Mr. 
Johnston, a Presbyterian clergyman, came with the first 
settlers, and tarried with them about a year. When the 
war commenced, the first settlers with the exception of 
one or two persons, retired to older settlements for fear 
of the savages. Those who remained were never dis- 
turbed by the Indians, and the settlement was resumed 
at the conclusion of the war. Another clergyman of the 
name of Harvey resided here for a time aid preached— 
and the people were occasionally supplied with the ad- 
ministration of the word and ordinances by the ministers 
of Londonderry and of the Presbytery, and by neigh- 
boring Congregational clergymen. 

The Rev. John Morrison, the first settled minister, 
was born at Pathfoot in Scotland, May 22, 1743; grad- 
uated at Edinburgh, m February, 1765; arrived in Bos- 
ton in May following ; commenced preaching at Peter- 
borough the first sabbath m January, 1766, and was or- 
dained here November 26, 1766. He adhered to the 
royal cause, and joined the British army in 1775, at Bos- 
ton; was attached tothe commissary department, and 
died at Charleston, S. C. December 10, 1782. He 
married Miss Sarah Ferguson of Peterborough. His 
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widow still survives ; and one of his children, who lives 
in the State of Ohio. 
_ Rev. David Annan, the second minister, was born at 
Cowpar of Fife, in Scotland, April 4, 1754; came to 
America when young, and was fitted for college and for 
the ministry by his brother, the late Revs Robert An- 
nan, minister of the Presbyterian church in Boston. He 
aduated at Princeton, N. J. and was ordained for the 
work of the ministry, by the Presbytery which met at 
Wallkill, N. J. in October, 1778, to which was presented 
the call of the town of Peterboroughy He was married 
to Miss Sarah Smith of Peterborough, January 30, 1783. 
He was dismissed, at his own request, by the Presbytery 
of Londonderry, in June, 1792. After supplying the 
pulpit in various societies, he visited Scotland, in 1801; 
and was visiting Ireland, on his return, and died there, in 
1802. 

Rev. Elijah Dunbar was ordained, October 23, 1799, 
at which time the church was embodied in the Congreé 
gational order. The exercises on this occasion were, a 
prays by Rev. Jabez Chickering, of Dedham; Sermon 

y Rev. Thomas Thacher, of Dedham, from 2 Tim. ii. 
2.; consecrating prayer by Rev. Zabdiel Adams, of Lu- 
nenburg ; charge by Rev. Stephen Farrar, of New-Ips- 
wich; right hand of fellowship by Rev. Henry Cumingsy 
D. D. of Billerica; and concluding prayer by Rev. Abi« 
é] Holmes, of Cambridge. 

There remain a few persons attached to the Presbyteri- 
an forms ; and for their accommodation, the sacrament 
of the supper is administered, once a year, in the Pres- 
byterian mode. Both parties make but one society for 
the support of publick worship. The Congregational 
church members, living in Peterborough, together with 
those of the Presbyterian denomination, amount to 50; 
to this may be added 2 or 3 times the same number of fe- 
males. The Baptist church may be estimated at 12 or 
15, of which 5 are males. The society have lately 
erected and dedicated to the service of Almighty God, a 
neat and commodious meeting house. None have separ- 
ated from either society on the plea of Methodism, or 
Universalism ; and the people are generally attentive to 
the observation of the sabbath. 
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SCRAP OF HISTORY RELATING TO HOLLIS 
AND DUNSTABLE. 


What is now Hollis was formerly the west parish in 
Dunstable. Fora number of years after Hollis was in- 
corporated the two towns were classed together to scnd 
a man to represent them in the General Court. Dunsta- 
ble being the senior town, required the meeting uniformly 
to be heldthere until Hollis became the most numerous, 
when it was requested by Hollis they should be held al- 
ternately that each town vey have an equal chance. 
But to the proposal Dunstable did not consent. “Hollis 
feeling some resentment mustered all their forces and left 
at home scarcely man or horse. Previously to this the 
person chosen to represent the two towns had been uni- 
formly selected from Dunstable. But on this occasion 
Dunstable perceiving they were outnumbered, their 
town Clerk mounted a pile of shingles and called on the 
inhabitants of Dunstable to bring in their yote for a Mod- 
erator for Dunstablee The town Clerk of Hollis mount- 
ed another pile and called on the inhabitants of Dunsta- 
ble and Hollis to bring in their votes for a Moderator for 
Dunstable and Hollis. The result was ; Lovewell, 
Esq. was declared Moderator for Dunstable, and Deacs 
Francis Worcester Moderator for Dunstable and Hollis. 
Each Moderator proceeded in the same manner to call 
for votes for Representative. Lovewell, Esq. was 
declared chosen Representative to represent the town of 
Dunstable, and Dr. John Hale was declared chosen to 
represent the towns of Dunstable and Hollis. Accor- 
dingly both repaired to Portsmouth to attend the Gener- 
al Court. Lovewell was allowed to take his seat, but 
Hale was rejected. Hale however, instead of returning 
home, took measures to acquaint the Governor with what 
had transpired, and waited the issue. It was not long be- 
fore the Secretary, Theodore Atkinson, came into the 
House and proclaimed aloud, “ I have special orders fron 
his Excellency to dissolve this House ; accordingly you 
are dissolved, God save the King.” 

Soon after precepts were again issued to convene a 
new House, when Hollis was allowed to send a Repre- 
sentative by themselves, and have ever since ; but Dun- 
stable was neglected until the commencement of the Rev- 
olution. 
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EASTERN INDIANS. 
THE EASTERN INDIANS. 


“In autumn [1712] the news of the peace of Utrecht arrived in 
America; and on the 29th of October the suspension of arms was 
proclaimed at Portsmouth. The Indians being informed of this event, 
came in with a flag of truce to Capt. Moody, at Casco, and desired a 
treaty ; which the governor, with the council of each provinee, held 
at Pertsmouth, where the chiefs and deputies of the several bellig- 
erent tribes, by a formal writing under hand and seal, acknowledged 
their perfidy, promised fidelity, renewed their allegiance, submitted 
to the laws, and begged the queen’s pardon for their former miscar- 
riages.”——Belknap’s N. H. vol. F. p. 284. 


Similar engagements and protestations of friendship 
had been frequently made by the different tribes, and as 
often violated ; so that little reliance was now placed on 
their sincerity. The Indians, however, did not presently 
commit any acts of hostility; but continued to exhibit 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, making complaints of the 
English encroachments on their lands, and using menac- 
ing language towards the settlers. Upon their represen- 
tation to the government, Capt. Moody, in company with 
several others, was deputed to treat with the Indians at 
Georgetown ; and ‘lie following is his return to the gov- 
ernor and council. 


Letter of Captain Moopy, giving an account of his meeting 


with several of the Eastern Indians. 


At a meeting of the Eastern Indians, belonging to Ken- 
nebeck river, at Georgetown, upon Arrowsick whe Au- 
gust 11,1716, being present Samuel Moody, deputed by 
the government of New-Hampshire to meet and discourse 
the said Indians. Of the Indians were present two and 
twenty ; Moxus and Bomazeen, Capt. Samuel, of their 
chiefs ; Sheepscot Jo. their speaker. 

Capt. Moody.—The government of Boston having com- 
municated your letter to the government of Piscataqua, 
they have appointed and empowered me to represent 
them at this meeting; and I have something to offer you, 
which are the words of his Majesty’s Lieut. Governor 
and Council there. 

Upon which I proceeded to read and carefully to in- 
terpret the same unto them, and received their answers to 
each article. 
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1. The gentlemen of Piscataqua complain that it is a 
common thing there for the Indians in the several towns 
to behave themselves very insolently, and to use threaten- 
iag expressions, which are contrary to the articles of law. 

Indianx—We know nothing of that; and if there be 
— ill-minded men that give their tongues the liberty to 
talk after such a manner, it is not worth the while to take 
any notice of it. Nor do we regard the ill language which 
we receive from particular persons of the English; if we 
did, we could also make complaints as well as they. 

Capt. M.—lf any particular persons of the English of- 
fer any of you any abuse, you may have redress; the 

overnment has promised it; and we expect the same 

m you,—which is better than for the whole to break 
out into a quarrel. . 

Indian.—It is very well ; we approve of what you say. 

2. I am also to let you know from these gentlemen, 
that the land on which the English have built or are build- 
ing any forts, is what has been inhabited by them here- 
tofore, and that by your forefathers’ consent and desire ; 
and ’tis what you yourselves asked at the time of the pa- 
cification, that they should come and settle among you as 
formerly, which cannot be without fortifications, in case 
of any insults, &e, 

Ind.—As to our lands, which is the principal thing con- 
tained jn the letter, we can give no answer to it, being 
not all present, and some particularly rere absent who 
own part of the lands in controversy ; and perhaps it 
may be a year ere we Can come together to give an an- 
swer. 

Capt. M.—You told us last night you should all be to- 
gether in a few my i It is strange that we must not ex- 
pect an answer in less than a year’s time! 

Ind.—We cannot say any more upon this head in the 
absence of the proprietors, which would be like stripping 
a man of his fine clothes and disposing of them without 
his leave. | 

Capt. M.—Seeing you insist so much upon your lands, 
I would ask you by what means the French came by the 
land which they possess at Canada? ‘The Indians have 
not surely sold those lands, because they have not power 
to doso, according to their letter. If, then, it be by 
grant and allowance from the Indians, that we have, and 
your desire beside, that we should come and settle in this 
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part of the country ; and moreover, we have bought it, 
which they never did theirs, who yet build forts where 
they please, without giving the Indians any reason or ask: 
ing their consent for it, — 

Ind.—The French have given us a great deal, and are 
wont to distribute every year some hundreds of pounds 
unto us. , 

Capt. M.—We believe the French are wont to make 
you presents yearly, to encourage you in war-time to 
fight against us; but not as any acknowledgement for 
their lands. 

Ind.—They do the same in peace that they do in war. 

Capt. M.—It is still to engage you to their interest, and 
not on account of the lands they possess, as the French 
themselves have informed me and | certainly know. 

To this the Indians made no further reply. 

Capt. M.—It is one of the articles which you signed to 
at the peace, that all the captives should be delivered up, 
Has that afticle been fulfilled ? 

_ Ind.—We have delivered up all that are among us ac- 
cording to agreement. | 

_ Capt. M.—Whence is it then that two have been bought 
out of your hands this last spring—a woman for 10/. and 
a man for 30/.; which is an unreasonable price for the 
redemption of poor captives that have been in your hands 
so long. We think it very strange that such a thing should 
be allowed. 

Ind.—You might have reason to think it strange, if we 
had not delivered up all that we had in our hands at Nor- 
ridgewock and Penobscot. Those two you speak of were 
brought from Canada, and it’s hard if something may not 
be allowed for bringing them so far, the Indians being a 
poor people and the English a rich people. 

Capt. M.—It is true Canada is a great way, yet we 
were not under any obligation to pay you for the fetching 
of them, because you had promised at the congress they 
should be brought in, and you should be as good as your 
word ; and that woman, particularly, which we gave an 
Indian 10/. for, was promised at the last meeting at Pis- 
cataqua to be returned, without paying any price ; but 
before the matter had been a long time delayed, the man 
was obliged to give more than 10/. for her, which was 
double the price I agreed with him to bring her for. Is 
this to comply with your articles ? 

Ind.—As to that, we acknowledge it was not fair, But 
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however, Capt. Moody, if you know of any of our cap- 


tives, we pray you tell us. 

Capt. M.—There is a girl at Hampton, which I have 
often told you of, who was carried to Piscataqua by the 
Governor’s order, and remained there a month in order 
to be delivered unto you; but nobody coming for her, she 
was returned back to her master again. 

Ind.—We desire that girl, and would have her to be 
brought to Mr. Watts; here is one of her kinsmen present 
who will take care of her. | 

Capt. M.—I will inform the Governor of Piscataqua 
about it, which is all I can do, who no doubt will do you 
justice. There are yet more of our captives that are not 
returned, and when we have demanded them of the 
French, they tell us they are in the hands of the Indians, 
so that we find it very difficult to come at them. 

Ind.—If the French have said so, we will see to that, 
and if we light of any captives in their hands, we shall 
take them away and bring them in. 

Capt. M.—lf you could do so at any time, you would 
be gladly received. I have nothing further to add, but 
as to those letters from Canada, which you charge Bom- 
aseen with making mention of without your order. The 
government of Piscataqua know nothing of them. 

Ind.—It is very well, 

Upon the whole the Indian said thus :-— 

Notwithstanding we cannot give you a full answer to 
the principal thing contained in the letter, which is refer- 
ring to our lands, we would yet have every man go on 
with his work and proceed wih their buildings and mak- 
ing settlements, and there shall be no molestation given 
by us to any persons in those parts of the country. 

Here they ibe me in what we were about to say 
to them, viz. that we insisted upon our rights and resolved 
to proceed in our buildings and settlements as we have 
begun. 

Capt M.—We hope that you will so consider about 
these matters, as that there may be no more controversy 
and dispute about them, but a final determination of them. 

Ind.—We shall bring the matter to an issue as soon as 
we can ; in the mean time we are all easy, and shall rest 
satisfied until there shall be a final determination of all 
controversies between us, that we may live friendly and 
peaceably one with another. 


































































62 BISHOP’S CAPTIVITY. 


CAPTIVITY OF ENOS BISHOP. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Enos Bishop to Rev. Jedidiah 
\ i) Jewett, of Rowley, Mass. 
\. | | Montreat, Oct, 19, 1754. 
Ba Rev, Siz,—The reason of my directing these lines to 
oi you is, because it seems most likely that they will soon- 
y er arrive to the hands of a person of your note than to 
: any body else. Before I proceed, I shall give you a short 
} description of my captivity. That day, Sir, in August 
last [the 15th] that you left my house at Contoocook, I 
was taken by the Indians, and by them carried to St. 
Francois, where we arrived in thirteen days ; and after I 
had been with them eight weeks, they sold me to a French 
ay \ paagung' for 300 livres, which sum must be paid before 
‘ 








can be free—which looks somewhat difficult to me. But 
T hope that I have some friend in Rowley that will con- 
tribute part of that sum for my relief; and } shall take it 
as a favor of you, if you will move a contribution in your 
parish. There will be no difficulty in my redemption if 
the money be paid, and there is no difficulty in coming at 
any time in the year. In the winter Semis pass on the 
ice all the way to Albany, excepting a few miles. 

Inform the people at Contoocook, that Meloon and his 
wife are sold to a French minister near Quebeck, and his 
boy in this town, and his oldest girl is with the Indians; 
their youngest child, I believe, died at St. Francois about 
a month ago. Samuel Scribner, who was taken at Ba- 
kerstown when I was, I hear is sold to the French at 
Chambly, about 12 miles from this place; and Robert 
Barber, taken at the same place, sold to a Frenchman a- 
bout a mile from St. Francois. They all desire release. 

I can write no more at present, only to ask an interest 
in your prayers, and beg leave to subscribe myself 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

ENOS BISHOP. 


N. B. Caution. the frontiers to be on their guard.—If 
any person comes or sends for me, let them repair to Col, 
John Lydius of Albany for direction, 











Nore sy THe epirors.—During the last Indian war, 
| . while we were colonies of England, the depredations of 
Ste the savages were principally confined to the frontiers and 
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less powerful settlements. Upon an alarm from Bakers- 
town,* Bishop, with several others, anxious to assist their 
brethren, left Contoocookt armed for that purpose. They 
had proceeded to within about two miles of Bakerstown, 
when they were surprised by a party of Indians—one 
being killed, and Bishop with others made prisoners. He 


was detained in captivity more than .a year, during eight 


months of which he was kept in close confinement at 
Montreal. On the 26th Sept. 1755, Bishop, with two oth- 
ers, escaped from’Montreal, and after travelling twenty-six 


days, eighteen of which without any food other than the 


wilderness afforded them, they arrived at Charlestown, 


and from thence returned to their friends. A sum of mon- 


ey had been raised for the purchase of Bishop’s release, 
but the person by whom it was sent converted it to his 
own use. After his return, Bishop represented his suf- 
ferings to the General Court, and thereupon received 501. 
from the publick treasury. 


ANECDOTES. 


In 1772, Rev. Sytvanus Rirtey and Lt. Joseru Tay- 
ror, who acted as interpreter, went on a mission to the 
Indian tribes in Canada. They returned to Hanover on 
the 21st of September, and brought with them ten chil- 
dren from those tribes, to receive an education in the 
school at Dartmouth College. Two of these children 
were taken by the Indians in former wars, while they 
were young, and were brought up in the language and 
customs of the natives. One of them was a grandson, a- 
bout eight years old, of a Mr. Tarbell, who was taken 
from Groton, in Massachusetts, inthe year 1704, when he 
was about ten years old. Mr. Tarbell was then in vigor- 
ous health and the oldest chief in the village. He ex- 


* Salisbury, N. H. { Boscawen. 
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pressed much joy in seeing Messrs. Ripley and Taylor, 
and earnestly encouraged his grandson in leaving his In- 
dian relatives to receive the benefits of education. There 
was another youth, a grandson of Mrss Eunice Williams, 
“who was taken -captive With her father, the Rev. John 
Williams, of Deerfield, Feb. 29, 1704, that would have 
accompanied them, but was prevented by indisposition. 
The number of Indian children at the school at Dart- 
mouth College in 1772, was eighteen. 





It is said the Penacook Indians, (who were once a for- 
midable tribe in this vicinity,) used to predict the weath- 
er from the movement of the morning fog, which usually 
passed off in a direction towards the sea, or towards the 
mountains. “If, (said they,) the fog goes a fishing, we 
shall have fair weather ; but if it goes a hunting, look for 


astorm.” This saying is not uncommon among fisher, 


men at the present day. 
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FIELD OFFICERS OF THE SEVERAL REGIMENTS IN NEW-HAMP+ 
SHIRE IN 1767. 


Regiment of Horse Guards. 


Clement March, colonel, 
Richard Downing, lieut. colonel, 
William Weeks, major. 

1. Theodore Atkinson, col. John Hale, lieut. col. 
Daniel Warner, lieut. col.) Samuel Hobart, major. 
Vacant major. |j6. Josiah Willard, colonel. 

2. John Gage, colonel. Benjamin Bellows, It. col. 
John Wentworth, It. col./| ———— Willard, major. 
Stephen Jones, major. _|/7. Ebenezer Stevens, col. 

3. Meshech Weare, colonel.|| Jonathan Greeley, It. col. 
Jonathan Moulton, It.col.|{ Joseph Wright, major. 
Nathan Stealey, major. |/8. Andrew Todd, col. 

4, Danicl Gilman, colonel. | Samuel Barr, It. col. 
Winthrop Hilton, It. col. Samuel Emerson, major. 
Nathaniel Folsom, major.}!9. John Goffe, colonel. 

5. Edward Goldstone Lut-j| John Shepard, It. col. 

wyche, colonel. John Noyes, major. 
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